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MARCH OF EVENTS 


The third Konoye Cabinet resigned en bloc (October 16) and the new 
Tohjo Cabinet was formed (October 18). After 
the first cabinet conference, the Premier issued a 
statement in which he clarified the Government 
policy by stating that ‘‘it is the immovable policy of Japan to settle 
successfully the China affair and to establish the East Asia co-pros- 
perity sphere to contribute to world peace. In view. of the unprece- 
dentedly grave situation prevailing today, the Government intends to 
perfect the national defence state and go forward to accomplish the 
task with the unity of the entire nation.” 

In addressing the nation through the radio the same day, he 
voiced his conviction that the way to overcome the current crisis is 
iron will and speedy action, asking for yet stronger national unity. 

The characteristics of the Tohjo Cabinet are clear, as was pointed 
out by the Tokyo Asahi (editorial, October 19) in saying that ‘‘ the 
assumption by the new Premier of the portfolios of the Army and 
Home Ministers is something extraordinary, unprecedented in any 
cabinet,” which fact, as stated by the Yomiuri (editorial, October 20), 
‘will win the national confidence, having formed a strong political 
position with the Army as its background, coupled with the integrity 
and experience of the new Premier.” The new cabinet, having realiz- 
ed the singleness of political and war functions, has started on its 
determined forward steps. 


The Tohjo Cabinet 
Comes on Stage 


Amid much speculative interest that was sustained regarding the 
nature of the U.S.-Japan talks at Washington that 
started with the Konoye message, and before anything 
official was issued on the parley by the Government, 
the Konoye Cabinet retired. The Tokyo Nichi Nichi (editorial, Octo- 


Pacific Crisis 
Still Prevails 


1371 
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: of the Japanese 
ber 8) declared that in spite of crecsiet Lae Se rae 
Government, the objective saa eee (October 14) ae 
permitting no optimistic view, @ d strict limit. Even though 
the Washington parley has a gtave we it continues to help Japan’s 
Washington may not overstep this am 1 ere Re RN a cee 
enemy, Chungking, Japan will be forced to 
to cope with the situation. ; ae ee 
American wat mission, headed by General ss ae ee ike Gee OE 
De ate are : of Anglo-Ametican- 
general staff of the D.E.I. an rae oie secie yas ree ont 
Chungking delegates at Hongkong, a 
iri unfriendly attitude of the dara pads acme ea, 
which is clearly contradictory to the pt ea 

apan. The Tokyo Asahi (editorial, October 16) pointed 
eee ee the peer conception of East Asian affairs is gar rorl 
ovethauled, and if America proposes to extend its aaeeel wi . 
the Western Pacific by pressure, economic of otherwise, t a ae 
much hope for solving the problem. America would be forced ‘to 
shoulder all responsibility for worsening about the situation. . 
Shighénori Togo, new Foreign Minister, radiorated on the national 
hook-up (October 20), and called the public attention 
to the fact that “there has seldom been an expansion 
of national destiny which was not accompanied by 
difficulties. The Japanese nation is faced with national difficulties, 
whose solution will insure its future.” 

And regarding the objectives of Japan’s diplomacy, after em- 
phasizing the fundamental policy of promoting world peace, he 
declared that “we should deal with firm determination with any 
matter that concerns the existence of our Empite and its prestige. In 
this way we can promote the success of the glorious and historic 
mission of our Empire.” . He also affirmed that Japan should stand 
on its strong and just convictions and look at realities in combatting 
national difficulties. His broadcast, setting forth in unmistakable 
words the unflinching resolution of Japan to face any and all trials 
and bolstering the national spirit, deeply impressed the nation. 


On the eve (September 26) of the first annivetsary of the conclusion 
of the Tripartite Treaty, President Dr. Nobumi Ito 
of the Board of Information, through a national 
hook-up, radiorated from JOAK, emphatically re- 


Japan’s Stand 
firmed 


Japan Re-affirms 
Axis Policy 
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affirming Japan’s unqualified adherence to the Three-Power policy. 
He declared that the maintenance of universal peace and East Asian 
stability is attributable to the spitit of the founding of our Empite, 
that the Tripartite Treaty “is nothing other than a concrete expression 
of this spirit”? that guides Japan’s current policy on foreign affairs. 
He reiterated that ‘‘the Treaty is not one like military alliances of the 
past which were made for the purpose of acquiring advantages for the 
ptosecution of war. The fundamental purpose of its conclusion lay 
in the prevention of worldwide conflagration and establishment of 
world peace on a firm basis. It was this spirit which largely motivat- 
ed the conclusion of the treaty.” 

He pointed out the fact that by virtue of this treaty, Japan’s 
status as the leader in the work of building the new order in East Asia 
has been recognized and that Japan has been steadily performing this 
duty, and concluded; «* Whatever changes there may be hereafter in 
the international situation and whatever difficulties we may encounter, 
there will not be any change whatever in the fact that the spirit of the 
Three-Power Pact constitutes the key-note of our diplomacy and that 
it will not be affected in the least by the activities of third Powers to 
alienate the three countries from each other.” . 


Minister Kanamé Wakasughi, who served as the righthand man of 
Ambassador Kichisabuto Nomura to the United 
States, left Washington (August 4) to report the latest 
situation in America, arriving at Yokohama 
(August 30) aboard the Nichiyei Maru. After reporting in detail to 
Foreign Minister Toyoda all about America, he told the press that 
Ambassador Nomura was in high spirits, even more vigorous than at 
the time he assumed his post at Washington in January this year. 
Later he called on Premier Konoye, the War and Navy Ministers, 
disposing of principal official objectives of his home-coming. He 
left Yokohama (September 15), reached Acapulco, Mexico (October 5) 
and from there by land returned to Washington (October 8). 


Envoy Wakasughi 
Busy in America 


“‘ There are many factors that are holding back the United States from 
plunging into the European war, but the most vital 

ee. factor is the presence of the Japanese Navy in the 
Pacific. Japan stands in a dominant position as one 

of the Axis Powers, and because of this the United States is unable to 
concentrate all its available forces in the Atlantic.” So declared em- 
phatically Commander Shin-ichi Kondo of the Japanese Navy in a 
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; > 
diocast (October 9). He further stated : “The ioe nee 
- sae would spread the wat flames worldwide, an ao 
age : oe 
i ivilization. Its entry into the wa 
uin of world civilizats 
he r he sea transportations of the world, ates oe 
: i together 
Id force the United States and other ‘ have setae : iam 
ats ‘have-not countries’ into the same uncomforta e€ ‘a - ; 
Full conciousness of this fact on the part of the United States has kep 


: sree 
the war disaster from spreading to the Pacific. 


nationa 
entry into the 
bring about t 
would also cut off t 


: : 
More than a dozen floating mines were discovered about Japan ; tetti- 
torial waters or international routes in the sea 
Soviet Mines east of northern Korea since August 25. A 
Bee a eerten sailing junk struck (September 1) one of 
these mines and sank, with five fishermen missing. ee ee 
boat picked up a mine (September 10) and it exploded an eS A : 
of the fishermen in the boat. Investigation confirmed t i t se 
vagrant mines were of Soviet make, that many more than what ha 
been discovered wete evidently roaming at large. The Japanese 
Government prohibited navigation on the seas off northern Korea, 
meanwhile sweeping the sea of these dangerous objects. ae 
The Japanese Government lodged a vigorous protest with the 
Soviet Government, demanding that proper steps be taken at once to 
prevent the recurrence of similar accidents. The details about the case 
were told the public (September 18) by the Foreign Office spokesman. 
When Moscow announced (July, 1941) that it had set mines off the 
Far Hastern Russian coast and warned of dangers to navigation, Tokyo 
protested on the ground that the mines exposed Japanese vessels to 
extreme tisk. Tokyo insisted on Moscow taking necessary measutes 
to have these mines stay put and, if accidentally freed, they should be 
automatically harmless as is the universal practice, but apparently 
nothing was done to that end. 


By virtue of the Japan-French Indo-China economic agreement, con- 
cluded this spring, the Japanese Government com- 
pleted all arrangements, with the wholehearted 
co-operation of the French officials, to seek after 
natural resources in the French colony as a fitst step toward promoting 
the economic collaboration between Japan and F.I.C. The organiza- 
tion of a party of experts, headed by Masayuki Yokoyama, former 
Minister to Spain, was formally announced (October 9) by the Board of 
Information. The party arrived at the French Colony on October 18. 


After Resources in 
French Indo-China 
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While Washington’s asset-freezing order was proving practical isolation 
of America from this part of the world, Tokyo dis- 
covered the number of mail matters and urgent 
trans-Pacific travellers annoyingly increasing. After 
negotiations between Washington and Tokyo, it was agreed that Japan 
dispatch three ships to moderate the acute situation. The Tassuta 
Maru was to leave Yokohama (October 15) via Honolulu for San 
Francisco, to be followed by the Nitta Maru (for Vancouver and 
Seattle) and the Taiyo Maru (for Honolulu), it was officially announced 
(October 11). The object of sending these ships, unlike that of dis- 
patching ships to Europe, Africa and Malaya, is not to bring Japanese 
evacuees home, but to moderate the hitches caused by the virtual sus- 
pension of trans-Pacific passage between the two countries, carrying 


about 2,000 passengers on the monthly average in normal times, and 
disposing of accumulated mail matters. 


Japan Sends Ships 
to America 


The outbreak of the European war (September, 1939) created a setiou- 
change in Japan’s relations with Poland. The fall 
of Warsaw virtually stopped all diplomatic inter- 
course between Tokyo and the Polish capital; the 
German occupation of Poland made the Japanese Government decide 
to close the Japanese Embassy at Warsaw. With all procedures to 
that end at home completed, the Japanese Government simultaneously 
considered the Polish Embassy in Tokyo ceased to function. Polish 
Ambassador Thaddee de Romet was invited (October 4) to the Foreign 
Office and was officially notified of the steps taken. Thus ended the 
22 yeat Polish-Japanese relations. 

Iichi Kishi, assistant spokesman of the Board of Information, at 
a weekly press conference with foreign correspondents (October 7), 
stated that it was his belief that the closing of the Japanese Embassy 
is tantamount to cancelling the recognition of the existence of Poland, 
and when asked if Japan does not recognize the exiled Polish Govern- 
ment in London, replied “* No.” 

The Japanese Government formally recognized Poland (August 
1914), exchanged Ministers with Poland (May, 1922), elevated the 
Legation to the Embassy, maintaining cordial relations. 


Palau in the South Seas and Deli, the capital of the Island of Timor, 
will be now connected by an,airway by virtue of 
an agreement concluded (October 13) between 


aoe Tokyo and Lisbon. Japanese Minister to Lisbon 
Shin-ichi Chiba and Portuguese Foreign Minister Antonio de Oliveira 


Polish Embassy 
No Longer Exists 


Palau-Deli Airway 
Pact Signed 
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Salazat signed the agreement. With the understanding of eis 
guese Government, several test flights were made since October last 
year, with satisfactory results. All preparations having been now 
completed, this 2,500 k.m.. airway will see the regular flights soon — 
the airway which will decidedly abbreviate the distance between lates 
and the key points in the South, incidentally promoting closer touc 


among the countries concerned. 


Cabinet members meeting on October 14 agreed among themselves to 
uproot all causes of jurisdictional disputes among the 
various government offices relative to the formation 
of the projected key industrial and trade control 
associations. ‘They also decided to give wide powers to the president 
of each association by according him a high official rank equivalent to 
a State Minister ot at least a director of a ministerial bureau. In 
accotdance with these and other arrangements made by the Cabinet, 
the Cabinet will shortly issue orders designating the industries which 
are to be placed under the control of vatious associations under the 
Key Industries Organization Ordinance of September 1. 

The first group of industries and trades to be so designated is ex- 
pected to include iron and steel, coal, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, 
cement, machinery, foreign trade, shipbuilding and land transportation, 

The main points on which the Ministers came to agreement were 
that the designation of industries by the Cabinet is not to be made at 
once and i# foto but gradually in the order of importance; that the 
Ministry to supervise a control association is to be the Ministry which 
controls the enterprises forming the association, other Ministries exer- 
cising controls within the boundaries of the affairs under their jutisdic- 
tion (for instance, the Government office which is to exercise controls 
over the coal association will be the Commerce and Industry Ministry, 
while the financial matters connected with the coal industry will be 
under the jurisdiction of the Finance Minister and labour questions 
under that of the Welfare Ministry) ; that the Government office con- 
trolling the enterprises of those who use the products of the companies 
forming a control association is to be consulted by the Ministry exer- 
cising the principal controls on prices, industrial technique and supply 
and demand of products; that the president of a control association 
should be appointed from among the industrialists con 
ae Nae sie suet oe or chokunin; that wide powers 

>e given him; that he should be allowed to participate in the 
formulation of plans and laws concerning the industry of which he is 


New Economic 
Structure Fixed 


cerned and given 
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head ; that the Government issue orders to and receive reports and 
applications for approval from him and that the structure of the 


Government offices should be readjusted to the needs of the control 
associations to be formed. 


Finance Minister Masatsuné Ogura (October 10) told newspapermen 
that a financing contro iati i 

feuceCael 8 rol association may be establish- 

Ageia behead ortly in line with the Government policy to 

_ Ofganize various control associations for the so-call- 

ed new economic structure to see the nation through these emergency 

times. 

It had been one of the big issues of the day among businessmen 

whether a financing control association was to be established accom- 

panying the establishment of various industrial conttol agencies in 

accotdance with the Key Industries Organization Ordinance. While 

the Finance Ministry authorities had been reported as seeing no neces- 

sity for such a new machinery, Mr. Ogura told reporters that he was 
going to make an announcement on the matter before lone 
g. 


Establishment of an agency through which the non-yen bloc trades of 
Japan, Manchoukuo and China is to be regulated 
ona One basis was decided at the third-day 
session (October of the Japan-Man <u0- 

China Trade Conference held at the ae g Bend Siena 
with its headquarters in Tokyo, will study effective steps to cope with 
the changes in trade relations with the pound and dollar areas sub- 
sequent on the British and American freezing of Japanese and Chinese 
assets. 

The projected agency will seek to smooth the suppl i 
materials from China and Manchoukuo to Japan at = pei al 
surplus to other countries ; to have Manchoukuo and Chinese authori- 
tles exercise control over the non-yen bloc trade of their countries in 
order to keep pace with Japan’s control policy and to adjust the non- 
yen bloc trade of the three countries on a unified control basis in 
order to promote the exports and imports of these countries. 


The Bank of Japan was visualized as the bank of all Asia (October 8) 
Vili'e Vi connection with the impending visit of Toyotaro 
to Continent Yuki, governor of the Bank of Japan, to the key cities 

Ree of the continent. It was believed in business circles 

N accounts liquidation system based on the credit of Japan’s 
central bank was to be instituted in order to insure a closer linkage of 


East Asia Trade 
to be Regulated 
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i ao China, Manchoukuo and Japan. Mr. Yuki himself 
ee rear j f his trip was metely to inspect 
was reported as saying that the object of tip pbesiier Rete ts 
banking and other economic conditions in China = anchou ie 
the line-up of the Yuki mission and recent deve opments in Jap n’s 
trade and monetary relations all pointed to something more than a 
See here look forward to definite and important results 
from the visit of the Yuki mission. They see in it a step forward 
toward the establishment of a liquidation system extending over wide 
ateas of the East Asia co-prosperity sphere and a closely-linked cur- 
rency system. The Anglo-American freezing of Japanese assets has 
accelerated the autatchic efforts of Japan, Manchoukuo and China, 
which must now depend principally on the material resources of the 
co-prosperity region for their means of existence, In otder to secure 
a well-ordered system of exchange of materials a unified currency and 
exchange systems are considered necessary. This is regarded as the 
most opportune moment in which to undertake the stabilization of 
currencies and establishment of a common settlement system. 


Effects of the British and American freezing of Chinese assets were 
vividly reflected in China’s overseas trade returns for 
August, as exports for the month advanced by 5 per 
cent., while imports shrank by 20 per cent. August ex- 
ports of China totalled 283,366,000 yuan and imports, 194,282,000 
yuan, as compared with 269,246,000 yuan and 250,419,000 yuan 
respectively for the preceding month. Against the figure for the 
corresponding month of 1940, an increase of 160,346,000 yuan was seen 
in exports and 289,657,000 yuan in imports. 


China’s 
August Trade 


Prefectural governors were instructed (October 2) by the Commerce 
and Industry Ministry to prolong by another year 
the term of grace regarding the sale of luxury arti- 
cles in order to enable those still in stock to be dis- 
posed of. This measure was adopted in accordance with the decision 
recently reached by the Government not to strengthen the Luxuries 
Manufacturing Limitation Regulations, commonly known as the July 
7 luxury ban, 

It had been a perplexing problem whether the an 
tions should be made tighter or not in an endeavou 
low-price policy of the Government, but the Price Bu 
merce and Industry Ministry has arrived at the concl 


Luxury Ban Grace 
Extended 


ti-luxury regula- 
t tO maintain the 
reau of the Com- 
usion that no such 
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strengthening of the July 7 system would be necessary, except in the 
case of cloisonné and a few other costly articles. The same effect 
could be obtained by the enforcement of a higher specific articles tax, 
it has been decided, and by a more thorough diffusion of standardization 
and official prices. 


In view of the fact that retail commodity ptices in general are 

slowly rising although the cost of living is taking a 

Se ae coe gq downward curve, the Commerce and Industry Minis- 
tty has decided to appoint a price assessment commis- 
sion to grade articles and to lower their prices for each grade. 

The process hitherto observed by the Government has been to fix 
the maximum selling price for each article of commodity and with this 
as the official price of that article prohibited its sale at any price above 
the official fiat. This has had the result of raising all prices to the 
maximum level, so that the lowest prices have at once been the high- 
est prices. It is in order to remedy this defect that the Government 
has undertaken to appoint the aforementioned commission, which is to 
be composed of officers of various commercial and industrial associa 
tions and other men of experience and learning. They will be given 
the status of public officials and authorized to fix prices by grades. 

Articles are to be classified according to quality into Grade 1, 
Grade 2, Grade 3 and the like, and Grade 1 articles are to be maximum- 
pticed at so much, Grade 2 at 10 per cent. lower, Grade 3 at another 
10 per cent. lower and so on, down to the lowest grade set for each 
article. This system is calculated to eliminate the ptactice of fixing 
for low-grade goods the highest official prices. By this means, it is 
also expected, the general price floor would be brought down and 
much contribution made to the enforcement of the low-price policy. 


October 12 this year marked the first anniversary of the birth of 
Taisei Yokusan-kai (National Service Association), 
New Structure A eal TF : ihe b 
Is One Year Old ‘AS a vital propelling force in bringing a out a 
tadical change in the national life, its deeds during 
its first yeat deserve a prominent place in Japan’s history. The new 
Structure motivated reorganization or thorough overhauling of 
economic and social systems, created a new outlook on life of the 
nation—all a definite gesture, indicative of the resolute attitude of 
the Japanese toward the situation they are facing. It ushered in 
what resembles the totalitarian idea, although it entirely differs from 
what goes under that name elsewhere. 
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The greatest work it has accomplished is the deep impression its 
slogan of “ 100,000,000 People with a Single Putpose”’ has given to 
the nation. It proved the source of inspiration for all, and the nation 
loyally responded, eager to adjust themselves to the new national 
venture. During the one year 307 public bodies (220,000 members) 
and 1,817 individuals (1,381 men and 436 women) applied for a change 
in their vocations, and a large number of urban population returned to 
their homes in the rural districts. Farmers organized the mobile corps 
to help where the labour is wanted; college boys volunteered to help 
wart industry factories. Everybody started strenuous economy in daily 
necessaries ; anything luxurious has disappeared. All organizations 
were encouraged to amalgamate according to the nature of the respec- 
tive bodies. More vigorous exercises in physical welfare became the 
order of day; womenfolk were called forth to take active part in the 
neighbourhood units. The spitit of sacrifice in all circles and among 
all classes of people has never been so demonstratively articulate 
as at present. In view of the tense situation at home and abroad, 
much is expected in promoting the new, stabilized national life in the 
timely and well studied guiding policy by the association. 
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AMERICAN DEFENSIVE WATERS 


By KOHS AKU TAMURA 


N August 18, 1914, soon after the outbreak of the frst 
European Wat, Woodtow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, in his Proclamation of Neutrality, 
gave the following warning to his fellow citizens: “'The effect 
of this war upon the United States will depend upon what 
American citizens say and do. Every man who really loves 
America will act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which 
is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and friendliness to all 
concerned . .. I venture to speak a solemn word of warning to 
you against that deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of 
neutrality which may spring out of partizanship, out of passion- 
ately taking sides. The United States must be neutral in fact 
as well as in name during these days that ate to tty men’s 
souls. We must be impartial in thought as well as in action, 
must puta cutb upon our sentiments as well as upon every 
transaction that might be construed as a pteference of one party 
to the struggle before another.” ‘These words must go down 
in history as an ideal interpretation of the ptinciple of neutrality. 
It was chiefly because this advice was followed that the United 
States of America, under President Wilson’s leadership, was 
able to maintain the status of neutrality for almost three yeats, 
despite various ptovocations from both belligerents. 

_ What warning, then, did the ptesent President of the 
United States give to his fellow citizens when the second 
European War broke out two yeats ago? Here is an excerpt 
from the tadio speech made by President Roosevelt on Septem- 
bet 3, 1939: “We have certain ideas and ideals of national 
safety and we must act to pteserve that safety of the Western 
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Hemisphere and of the seas adjacent thereto... We seek to 
keep war from our fitesides by keeping war from coming to the 
Americas.... It is our national duty to use every effort to 
keep it out of the Americas. This nation will remain a neutral 
nation, but I cannot ask that every American temain neutral in 
thought as well. Even a neutral has a right to take account of 
facts. Even a neutral cannot be asked to close his mind or his 
conscience.” What a great contrast between these two state- 
ments of the two Presidents from the same Democratic Party ! 
Though the circumstances today ate different from those of 
1914, President Roosevelt, from the very beginning of this war, 
has been following a quite different course from that of his 
distinguished predecessor. Ifthe mind of the President himself 
is not calm and neutral, it is hardly to be expected that he can 
successfully lead his fellow citizens to the serene and digni- 
fied state of neutrality, It is this spirit of partizanship which 
has prompted the American Government to commit so many 
irregulatities since the outbreak of the wat. 

To begin with, the Government of the United States, while 
condemning Japanese activities in China as a breach of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, did not utter a single word of censute 
when Britain openly declared war against Germany on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939. Secondly, the Government of the United States, 
precisely two months after the outbreak of the present European 
War, by the re-enactment of the Neutrality Law, lifted the 
embargo on the sale and export of arms and munitions to the 
belligerents. This step was obviously taken in favour of one 
patty to the wat—Britain, which controlled the seas. Thirdly, 
the Government of the United States, in enacting the Lease-Lend 
Law in direct violation of the rules of international law, 
has gone straight to the open assistance of one of the belliger- 
ents. Cordell Hull, Americans Sectetary of State, has defended 
in his Memorandum submitted to the Foreign Affairs Committe 

; e 
of the House of Representatives, the legality of this act in th 
following terms: “The rules telating to the tights and autieg 
of neutrals and those relating to the tights and duties of bel- 
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ligerents complement each other ; that is to say, belligerents ate 

forbidden to do certain things which infringe the rights of 

neuttals and neutrals are forbidden to do certain things which 

prejudice the rights of belligerents. Germany and Italy have at 

will and without notice occupied by force the territory of 

neutral countries, and, having subjugated those countries, are 

using their territories against their adversaries. Aside from the 

question of neutrality, it is a recognized principle, older than 

any tule of neutrality, that a state is entitled to defend itself 
against menaces from without as well as from within. This is 

the essence of sovereignty. It was definitely recognized by all 
the signers of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. We are amply war- 
ranted, as a measure of self-defence and in the protection of our 
secutity, to allow supplies to go to the countries which are 
directly defending themselves and indirectly defending us 
against the onrush of this unholy determination to conquer and 
dominate by force of arms.” This amounts to saying that as 
Germany and Italy have violated the rules of international law 
by occupying the territories of neutral countries such as Den- 
mark and Norway, the United States of America is also entitled 
to violate international law by giving open assistance to Britain, 
As to the right of self-defence, it is not the privilege of the 
United States alone. Germany and Italy, especially as belliger- 
ents, must also enjoy the same tight. Fourthly, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, while strongly condemning the 
invasion and partition of Poland by Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
two yeats ago, now shows open approval of the occupation of 
Iran by Britain and the U.S.S.R. Apparently in American eyes 
Britain and the United States can do no wrong and whatever 
they do is legally and morally justified. Last but not least, the 
Government of the United States has, in spite of nominal 
neuttality, ordered American naval vessels to capture or destroy 
by every means at their disposal German and Italian submarines 
and surface raiders which are encountered in what America 
claims to be its defensive waters, although the atea of these 
waters is apparently unlimited or at best vaguely defined. Let 
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us now examine the true natute of this novel system. 

On September 11, 1941, the President of the United States 
of America made the following grave and solemn declaration : 
“Their very presence” (ic. of Axis submarines and surface 
raiders) “in any waters which America deems vital to its 
defence constitutes an attack. From now on if German ot 
Italian vessels of war enter the waters, the protection of which 
is necessary for American defence, they do so at their own 
peril. The ordets which I have given as Commandet-in-Chief 
to the United States Army and Navy are to catty out that 
policy at once. It is no act of war on our part when we decide 
to protect the seas which are vital to American defence. The 
aggression is not outs. Ours is solely defence. Upon our naval 
and air patrol falls the duty of maintaining the American policy 
of freedom of the seas now. That means very simply and 
clearly that our patrolling vessels and planes will protect all 
merchant ships—not only American ships but ships of any flag 
—engaged in commerce in our defensive waters.” These ate 
the essentials of a new system called the defensive waters 
established by the Government of the United States. President 
Roosevelt says that the very presence in these waters of German 
or Italian warships constitutes an attack on the United States of 
America. ‘To describe it as an attack is itself an attack. At 
least it is a challenge, pure and simple. President Roosevelt 
says that this shooting order is no act of wat on the patt of the 
United States. You might as well stab a man without ptovoca- 
tion and refuse to call it murder as shoot at a foreign warship 
without provocation and not call it an act of war. The shoot- 
ing order is to all intents and putposes an act of wat. Profes- 
sot Griswold of Yale University calls the present telations. 
between Germany and the United States an undeclated wat. 
Now they seem to have passed into a State of open war. 
President Roosevelt says that American vessels and planes will 
protect not only American ships but ships of any flag in th 
defensive waters. The Government of the United Stites bine 
to have assumed the rdle of Protector of all the ships of the 
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world against the legitimate exercise of belligerent tights by 
Germany and Italy. President Roosevelt does not define the 
location or extent of the defensive waters. When questioned 
on the matter at his press conference on September 12, 
Cordell Hull indicated that Germany’s actions would largely 
determine the extent of the defensive waters in which American 
naval and ait forces have been ordered to shoot Axis warcraft 
on sight. Definition of these areas, Mr. Hull hinted, would be 
left flexible in order to meet whatever contingencies might 
atise. American defensive waters, therefore, might extend over 
the whole surface of the world’s oceans, provided American 
naval strength will permit of this. 

For the time being, however, the United States seems to 
be content to maintain intact the two bulwarks of defence to 
which the President himself referred: first the American 
line of supplies to the enemies of Herr Hitler and second the 
freedom of American shipping on the high seas. It is clear that 
a large and undefined area of the high seas is closed to even le- 
gitimate exercise of the belligerent rights of Germany and Italy. 

Violations of neutrality, whether committed by a neutral 
against a belligerent or by a belligerent against a neutral, are 
international delinquencies. Protests may at once be made 
against them, and the offended party may require the offender 
to make reparation. If, therefore, the violation is very sub- 
stantial and grave, the offended state will at once declare that it 
considers itself at war with the offender. The Government of 
the United States, without taking the trouble of writing any 
note at all—the normal practice of diplomacy—has summarily 
issued the shooting order against the presumed offenders. 
Viewed in this light, what has happened is a teturn to the 
Middle Ages, when a state could maintain that it was no party 
to a war although it furnished one of the belligerents with 
atms, munitions, troops, and other kinds of assistance. After 
all, the American claim concerning its so-called defensive waters 
cannot but be interpreted as a further step towatd the domina- 
tion of the high seas by joint Anglo-American naval power. 
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By KAZUO UMEHARA 


“ TAILURE to atrive at 2 complete agreement of views on 

the execution of the national policy ” was tesponsible for 
the resignation of the third Konoye Cabinet en bloc on October 
16. This came as no small surprise to most sections of the 
public, which had believed that Prince Konoye would step from 
powet only when he had succeeded in disposing of the China 
affair, especially since he had pledged his word before the 
seventy-sixth session of the Diet that he would render his “ last 
setvice ” to the State. 

Realities compel us to admit, however, regrettable though 
it may be, that the cabinet was not thoroughly united in its views 
on the “ execution of the national policy.” Objective citcum- 
stances may have made it impossible for members of the thitd 
Konoye Cabinet to reach an identity of views on the execution 
of the national policy. The two administrations preceding the 
second Konoye Cabinet, namely the Abé and Yonai Cabinets, 
were similarly compelled to tesign owing to a divergence of 
views which had developed among their members. This fact 
illustrates not only the complexity of the domestic political 
situation, but also the complexity of the international situation 
with which the countty is now confronted. 

In forming his second cabinet (in July 
Konoye based his administration on unity of th 
and the High Command. Further, by conclud 
Power Treaty between Japan, Germany and Ital 
ed Japan s foreign policy, and by launching a national service 
campaign he endeavoured to concentrate the total strength of 
the nation for the countty’s welfare and success. By these 
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measutes Prince Konoye hoped to eliminate internal conflict 
once and for all; he aimed at placing Japan’s political structure 
on a basis that would be firm enough to cope efficiently with 
the unprecedentedly gtave international situation. When, how- 
evet, he found that his ideals were in conflict with reality, he 
remained calm and composed, content to be carried along with 
the stream of events. Such an attitude, however, may at times 
lead to an intensification of the evils which it is intended to 
avoid. Prince Konoye appeats to have used elaborate care, in 
forming his third administration, to strengthen the cabinet 
sttuctute by selecting men who shared his own ideals and aspi- 
tations. But there is no denying the fact that even the third 
Konoye Cabinet had in it some elements which showed that it 
was not so strong and influential as it needed to be in order to 
deal with domestic issues and the increasingly tense international 
situation. Neither Prince Konoye nor his cabinet colleagues 
wete to blame ; the third Konoye Cabinet could not be an ideal 
and really powerful combination in view of the serious and 
threatening external situation with which the country was 
confronted. 

Since the assassination of Premier Inukai on May 15, 1932, 
one of the guiding principles in the formation of cabinets 
has been the inclusion of co-operative and “sedative” ele- 
ments from among the political parties, but since the outbreak 
of the European wat, which now threatens to develop into a 
second World War, this principle has outlived its usefulness. 
In forming his third cabinet Prince Konoye made bold and te- 
solute use of all his resources ; the result was a compact admini- 
stration which, it was thought, represented a perfect selection 
of personnel, well able to conttol government machinery and 
legislation. Subsequent events, however, have shown that there 
must have been some elements of weakness in this cabinet and 
that it was unable to cope with the critical situation in which 
Japan finds herself today as she stands at a crosstoads of het 
destiny. So now the third Konoye Cabinet has withdrawn, to 
be replaced by an administration which is headed by a full 
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general on the active list. 

The Tohjo Cabinet, which has succeeded the third Konoye 
Administration, is boldly tackling a problem which has caused 
difficulties for many yeats, namely, the problem of internal dis- 
sension. ‘This developed not only in the last Konoye Cabinet, 
but also in several preceding cabinets, and was the teason 
for their downfall. General Hidéki Tohjo, who has now 
taken overt the helm of State, is bending his energies toward 
the solution of this vexed question, which has been left unsolved 
by so many previous cabinets. One of the prime duties of the 
Tohjo Cabinet must be to teach a final solution of this question, 

The new cabinet has the full support of the fighting set- 
vices. Genetal Tohjo made it cleat in his statement to the 
ptess that the national policies ate already fixed and that there 
will be no radical departure from those followed by preceding 
cabinets. Thete can be no material differences between the 
Tohjo and Konoye Cabinets in basing foreign policy on the 
Three-Power Pact, in developing the national service movement, 
and in perfecting the new national structure. But it is obvious 
from the circumstances leading up to the cabinet change that the 
Tohjo Cabinet will not follow its predecessor in the execution 
of these policies. The questions naturally arise: What means 
will the Tohjo Cabinet adopt for a vigotous execution of the 
national policies? How will it best utilize the unity between 
the Government and the High Command, which is the most 
necessary thing to be done in ordet to deal best with the inter- 
national situation ? What reforms will it effect in the cabinet 
structute and administrative machinety in order to take full 
advantage of this unity of the Government and High Com- 
mand ? Having accomplished these ptojected reforms, will it 
be able to rejuvenate domestic politics and, through the National 


Service Association, put new and gteater vigour into the 


national structute P What impetus can it impart to the nation- 
wide movement for the establishment of 4 new economic 
structure ? Will it be successfull in maintaining peace and order 
internally? And will it enjoy the confidence of the people ?. 
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First of all let us ask the question: What advantages has 
the new cabinet? In the first place, it is presided over by a 
full general still on the active list. Secondly, it has the full 
support of the Army, which has attained complete unity in 
upholding General Tohjo. Thirdly, the Prime Minister holds 
concurtently the two portfolios of War and Home Affairs. 
Fourthly, the Prime Minister is assisted in his three posts by 
his trusted Wat Office staff headed by Lieutenant-General Akira 
Muto, chief of the General Affairs Bureau. He has also close 
personal connections with Shinsuké Kishi, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, Naoki Hoshino, Chief Secretary of the 
Cabinet, and Lieutenant-Genetal Tetichi Suzuki, Minister 
without Portfolio and concurrently president of the Cabinet 
Planning Boatd. The strength of the cabinet, therefore, is to 
be found in this combination of various elements. There is no 
gainsaying that this is a very strong point of the Tohjo Cabinet, 
which was not possessed by its predecessor. 

Then the personality of the Premier himself must be 
considered as an asset of no mean order. General Tohjo was 
not well known to the nation at large until he was appointed 
Wat Minister in the Second Konoye Administration. He had 
pteviously twice served as Vice-Minister of War, once under 
General Ghén Sughiyama and once under General Seishiro 
Itagaki, and had served as Inspector-General of Military Avia- 
tion. Some of his earlier activities had not passed unnoticed 
by intelligent observers, who had come to look upon him as a 
military administrator with a great future. His work, while 
serving with the late Lieutenant-General Tétsuzan Nagata, was 
especially worthy of attention. Under this officer, who was 
then chief of the Military Affairs Bureau at the War Office, 
General Tohjo took an active part in the Army movement to 
reform Japanese politics. He has a reputation for clear think- 
ing and was an invaluable helper to Lieutenant-General Nagata 
during the period when the latter was making such strenuous 
efforts to tebuild the Japanese Army. This was the period 
when the Military Affairs Bureau was cudgelling its brains to 
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work out a formula of national defence in broad outline. The 
staff, headed by Licutenant-General Nagata, included Lieutenant- 
General Suzuki, now Minister without Portfolio and concurrent- 
ly president of the Cabinet Planning Board, Lieutenant-General 
Getsuzo Akinaga, now divisional chief of the Planning Board, 
Lieutenant-Genetal Akira Muto, now chief of the Military 
Affairs Bureau in the War Office, and Lieutenant-General 
Sumihisa Ikéda, now holding another important post. After 
the assassination of Lieutenant-General Nagata these able 
workers tallied under General Tohjo, having formed the 
military reformist camp whose aim was to make the Army the 
driving force, during the Showa era, of a national reform which 
might be likened to the Meiji Restoration of 1868. ‘The aspita- 
tions of these reformists to eliminate from the Imperial Army 
the influences of cortupt patty politics have been steadily 
realized. 
With the outbreak of the Manchurian incident in 1931 as 
a tutning-point, renovation of the Army was begun and steady 
ptogress was being made in the consttuction of a high national 
defence State. The movement for the renovation of the Army 
was upset by Lieutenant-General’s assassination and the military 
teformists were dispersed, General Tohjo being no exception. 
He was ttansferted as a btigade commander to Kurumé and 
was later assigned to the divisional command. For thtee yeats 
he was completely detached from the central Government and 
relegated to the tedium of provincial life. These three years of 
forced inaction were a trying period for General Tohjo who, 
however, took advantage of them to devote himself to cultiva- 
tion of the mind. It is said that duting this sojourn at Kurumé 
he peer the impossibility of carrying out a reform through 
fademi Hel and zl ony.Yet i indole fh nthe 
as he vigorously en on ey A reas eee 
steadily, step by step, h ate 
> p, he moved toward his goal 
Such were the chan 
he was appointed to set 


ges in General Tohjo’s ideology when 
ve as commander of the Gendarmerie 
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Headquarters in Manchoukuo. He found that everything in 
the new state was not plane sailing ; the path of development, 
in fact, bristled with difficulties and was filled with hidden 
obstacles. In dealing with this new situation he displayed 
uncommon shtewdness as Gendarmerie Commander, devoting 
all his time and energy to the successful discharge of his new 
duties. He was impelled by the desite to effect self-reform by 
building up his personality. Tenacity of putpose and prompt 
decision, which ate salient traits of his character, are said to 
have been fully developed during this stay in Manchoukuo. 
He was later transferred from the Gendarmerie Headquarters 
and became chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army. 

The comment is often made that General Tohjo’s political 
tise may be traced to Manchoukuo. There is considerable 
truth in this, for he played no small part in the construction of 
the new state. Thete, too, he made the acquaintance of 
Yosuké Matsuoka, then president of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company, Naoki Hoshino, now Chief Secretary of the 
Cabinet, Shinsuké Kishi, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
and Ghisuké Aikawa, president of the Manchuria Industrial 
Development Company. After the outbreak of hostilities with 
China in 1937, General Tohjo, then in command of a mechaniz- 
ed force, of which the Kwantung Army was very proud, was 
sent into Chahat, and the achievements of the expedition at- 
tracted wide-spread attention. 

In the first Konoye Cabinet, General Tohjo was Vice- 
Minister of War under Generals Ghén Sughiyama and Seishito 
Itagaki. His first-rate administrative ability won him great 
popularity. In the second and third Konoye Cabinets he served 
as Minister of War and in this post resolutely tightened central 
control of the Army, a task which all his predecessors had 
succeeded only partially. General Tohjo deserves the credit of 
cartying out with success the plan of his old friend Lieutenant- 
General Nagata. The current belief that today, at last, the 
Army has been thoroughly unified, and that this rallying has 
taken place under General Tohjo, seems to have a solid basis. 
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Herein lies the strength of the Army and of General Tohjo 
himself. Politics in Japan may be said to have made great 
progress. when a cabinet is formed under a full general on the 
active list, with the full support of an Army which has itself 
attained complete unity under that self-same general. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that in recent years politics 
in Japan have become unbalanced as the result of insistent 
military ptessute which was made inevitable due to objective 
situations. This is why Prince Konoye’s first aim was the 
achievement of unity between the Government and the High 
Command and why, even in spite of this attempt, all succeeding 
cabinets have rested on a somewhat insecure basis. For a long 
time there were loud and insistent demands from various 
quarters that the Army should take a mote active share in 
politics and even assume full responsibility. But it was not a 
simple matter for the Army to meet such ademand. Army 
leaders were hesitant about coming forward, partly because of 
the spirit which inspired the Army’s organization and pattly 
because of the misgivings they entertained concerning politics. 
A certain section of the public criticized the Army for this 
hesitation, saying that it was an evasion of responsibility. The 
national difficulties that have arisen since the outbreak of the 
second World War, however, have led to the disappearance of 
such hesitation and ctiticism ; today the whole nation must be 
filled with determination and fully ptepared to meet the 
ee george eas me epernieg 
ptepatations for the selection of a hae ee feu Pe 

able candidates for cabinet 

posts. With the Army unified under General Tohjo’s leader- 

ship, the ground was fully prepated for the formation of a 
cabinet with a general on the active list at its head. 

mupecior to cvlian, but it op be ie, 2 Recess 

es y be atgued with reason that in 

an emetgency service men may command more popular sup- 

ais Military men not only have such qualities as aes 
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sturdiness, and frankness, but also, from the nature of their 
duties, ate required to sacrifice themselves unhesitatingly in a 
national crisis. ‘The qualities here listed are precisely those 
which ate cultivated through military training and education. 
And so even if we still entertain some doubt concerning the 
the result of military intervention in politics, there can be no 
hesitation in admitting that service men surpass civil officials in 
the ability to make bold decisions and carry them out with 
determination. 

In addition to his post as Prime Minister, General Tohjo 
holds the portfolios of War and Home Affairs. Some of his 
colleagues likewise fill more than one post, but it is General 
Tohjo’s concurrent assumption of these two key posts that is 
a salient feature of the new cabinet. As Minister of War 
General Tohjo is in a position to solve simply the problem 
which has defeated all his predecessors, namely, Haison and unity 
between the Administration and the High Command. As 
Minister of Home Affaits he probably intends to superintend 
personally the strengthening of the maintenance of domestic 
peace and order, a factot which will certainly grow more and 
mote important, by tightening co-operation between the police 
and the military forces. His assumption of these three key 
posts is both interesting and suggestive, and is probably con- 
nected with the proposal for a new official structure which the 
Planning Board has been studying since the third Konoye 
Cabinet. 

Successful discharge of the heavy duties of these three 
posts will depend upon two conditions. In the first place 
General Tohjo must keep physically fit during his tenure of 
office, and it is fortunate that he has a sturdy constitution. 
Secondly he must sweep away useless conventions and cere- 
monies. However good his health may be, he will be unable to 
shoulder the burdens of these three onerous posts unless un- 
necessaty foutine and time-wasting official etiquette are done 
away with. In all probability the two chief missions of the 
Tohjo Cabinet will be to build a new official structure and to 
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liquidate out-of-date official usage and etiquette. 

A survey of the line-up of the new cabinet shows that 
General Tohjo has given many of the key posts either to Army 
men ot to men whose acquaintance he made during his stay in 
Manchoukuo. Among these satellites, as we may describe 
them, ate Lieutenant-General Suzuki, Mr. Kishi, Mr. Hoshino, 
Mr. Kaya, Lieutenant-General Koizumi, and Mr. Tani, who has 
been appointed president of the Boatd of Information. Only 
Mr. Togo, Admiral Shimada, Dr. Hashida, and Vice-Admital 
Térashima have had no direct petsonal connections with 
General Tohjo. Other trusted lieutenants of the Prime Minister 
also have been placed in important posts outside the cabinet. 
These include Lieutenant-General Kisaburo Ando, who has 
been appointed vice-president of the National Service Associa- 
tion, Sachio Tomioka, who has been chosen as superintendent- 
general of the Metropolitan Police Board, lieutenant-General 
Seiichi Tanaka, who has recently been appointed commander of 
the Eastern Military District, and Lieutenant-General Akito 
Nakamuta, who has been appointed commander of the 
Gendarmetie. 

General Tohjo’s political influence in Army citcles is shown 
by the unstinted assistance given by the Army duting the 
formation of the cabinet, which, according to the press, was ac- 
complished in almost recotd time. Inasmuch as the members 


of the cabinet are either Atmy men or men who ate teady to. 


collaborate with the Army, we may safely venture to judge that 
the keynote of its policy will be national defence in a broad 
sense, as advocated by the Atmy. We might teasonably expect 
then, that the deputy Premier would be someone from Wat 
Office citcles. Lieutenant-General Suzuki, who has temained 
in office from the last cabinet, appeats to be the most likel 

man. Although he has been criticized by some sections of ie 
public for remaining in office and continuing to hold the same 
portfolio, it is understood on good authority that he did so o 

the urgent entteaty of General Tohjo. Thete is no doubt a 
his long-range vision and vigorous petsonality will be of sede 
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value to him in advising his new colleagues. Probably General 
Tohjo was anxious to have his co-operation and for this reason 
urged him to remain in office. Dr. Hashida was similarly reques- 
ted to retain his portfolio, his high character having made a strong 
impression on General Tohjo. Mr. Togo, who is one of out 
older career diplomatists, may have been chosen for the post of 
Foreign Minister because of his fine record, vision and petson- 
ality. Genetal Tohjo’s policy has the unqualified support of 
the whole Army ; for this reason he has no need to rely on the 
setvices of men whose abilities are chiefly political. Indeed the 
inclusion of such men in the cabinet would be fraught with 
danger and would probably obstruct him in his task of streng- 
thening the unity of the Administration. 

Another feature of the Tohjo Cabinet is that its members 
ate all service men or buteaucrats graduated from government 
institutions, with no representation from Diet membets of 
financial circles. This “boycotting”? may not have been 
deliberate, but the result is the same. Disregard of the Diet 
would have been an adventure for previous cabinets. In the 
case of the Tohjo Cabinet, however, although an extra session 
of the Diet opens on November 15 and the regular session is to 
be convoked late in December, the general public does not 
regard it as a tisky venture. The popular verdict is that it is 
but natural for General Tohjo not to enlist the services of Diet 
members in his cabinet. It is even whispered that the line-up 
of the new cabinet is “an unexpectedly accessible one,” the 
implication being that the public had rather expected General 
Tohjo to form a cabinet of quite different category, and that 
the reality has come to them as a pleasant surprise. 

Compated with its predecessor the Tohjo cabinet has few 
members with the tact needed to steer the cabinet through 
Diet sessions. If this is a weakness, it is one that will become 
appatent only if antagonisms should develop between the 
Government and Legislature. If, because of the Army’s silent 
influence in the background, such antagonisms do not develop, 
the Tohjo Cabinet will have no need to worry about its relations 
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with the Diet. 
Equally important are the cabinet’s telations with financial 
circles, which, represented by Seihin Ikéda and Toyotato 
Yuki, still exert a strong political influence in this country. 
Past cabinets have found it essential to seek a compromise 
with or an adjustment of their relations with these citcles. Mr. 
Kaya, Minister of Finance in the new cabinet, is said to be on 
friendly terms with Mr. Ikéda, one of our most influential 
financial leaders. On October 30 Mr. Ikéda was installed as a 
member of the Privy Council. This is a fact full of significance 
and it is inconceivable that, in these circumstances, financial 
citcles should offer any active opposition to the new administta- 
tion. Moreover the Tohjo Cabinet may have contacts with 
financial circles through Vice-Admiral Térashima who has since 
his retirement in 1934 setved as president of the Uraga 
Dockyatds Company. It is not impossible, however, that these 
personal advantages possessed by Mr. Kaya and Vice-Admiral 
Térashima may be offset by the fact that Mr. Kishi and Mr. 
Hoshino are not on the best of terms with financial circles. 
All past cabinets, including the recent Konoye Cabinet, have 
found it essential to stress conciliation of or co-operation 
with the Diet and financial circles, but it must be borne in mind 
that these factors ate of less significance now when a cabinet 

has other sources of strength. 

Will the Tohjo Cabinet be able to maintain firm control of 

ae seer eee ene is based upon implicit obedience, 
ee ie ence 1s essential. Success in politics 
cree alge eal pr Bygone ide 
orced with a high hand, surreptitious dealings 
might develop, and the situation would be worse than that 
previously prevailing. In order to inspire national confidence, 


leaders must carry out their policies in such a way as to meet 


the popular wishes. If General Tohjo succeeds in this, the 


immense difficulties now confronti : 
onting the ‘ 
surmounted, 8 nation will be 
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By TSUNEO YONAYAMA 


HE idea of a general peace has been much talked about in 
T China since Wang Ching-wei has set up his Nanking 
Government. ‘The term, general peace in China, connotes two 
questions. ‘The one is internal and the other external. The 
internal question will concern itself about amalgamation of the 
Nanking Government under Wang Ching-wei and the Chung- 
king government under Chiang Kai-shek. The external issue 
will mean a conclusion of peace between Japan and a central gov- 
ernment of China, which will have unified the country both in 
name and reality. As far as China’s domestic affairs are con- 
cerned, its unification may be effected in accordance with its 
time-honoured practice and tradition. A mete customary uni- 
fication of China will not do, howevef, since Japan is vitally in- 
terested in the question, whose solution tepresents one stage of 
the settlement of the China affair. Japan would expect that 
general peace be effected in China through the amalgamation of 
the Nanking and Chungking governments and that the resul- 
tant central government of China affirm the basic treaty, which 
has been concluded between Japan and the Nanking Govetn- 
ment. This is the reason why the much-talked-about general 
peace in China could not be brought about in pursuance of the 
old Chinese usage and also why the general peace and unifica- 
tion of China could be conceived separately. 

A general peace of China could only be effected by unify- 
ing the whole of China on the part of the Nanking Government 
along the line of action hitherto followed by Wang Ching-wei 
and his followers. In any case, a general peace of China could 
not be considered separately from its unification. Consequent- 
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ly, the successful solution of China’s domestic issue of unifica- 
tion means a successful solution of its external issue with Japan, 
namely conclusion of a genetal peace. It is beyond conception 
that a general peace would be brought about in China, when it 
is disrupted. A unification of China by the Nanking Govern- 
ment under Wang Ching-wei is essential to the realization of a 
general peace of the Republic. The proposed construction of 
a sphere of common prosperity throughout East Asia calls for 
friendly co-operation between Japan and China in a true sense 
of the term, which in turn demands for a general peace between 
the two countties, without which the foundation for the East 
Asiatic co-ptosperity sphere would not be complete. When it is 
remembered that even a magnificent fabric will be in danger of 
crumbling unless it is built on a stable foundation, it is no exag- 
getation to say that a genetal peace between Japan and China is 
an important factor in the establishment of the East Asiatic co- 
prosperity sphere on a firm basis. Inasmuch as a genetal peace 
in China which has an important bearing upon the future of 
East Asia depends upon the unification of the country, it is a 
matter of vital importance, not only to the Republic itself, but 
to Japan in particular and East Asia in general. Considered in 
this light, sttess may be laid on the possibility of the unification 
of China in studying its future political situation. 
th tackling the China question, the most important thing 
is to have a cleat outlook of the possibility of unification of the 
whole of China in the near futute and to work out a plan for 
dealing with the situation in case it is found impossible to hope 
for a unification of the country. Otherwise there would be no 
a ii paar = the situation, All half-way meas- 

S, pes of a unification and general peace of 
China must be stoutly deprecated. 

Unification of China, as its internal question, may be effect- 

ed either by armed force or through the medium of a 
conference. The history of China shows that unificatior on 
country has invariably been brought about by armed fosée t : 
is since the Republic of China came into being in 1912 that any 
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organized efforts have been made to seck a general peace and 
unification of the country through a peace conference. Most of 
the peace conferences, however, convoked for the purpose in 
the past thirty years have been a formal affair, it being clearly 
demonstrated that any peace conference could not be success- 
ful without being backed by military might. It is not too 
much to say, therefore, that unification of China could not be 
effected except by atmed force. In China, only one per cent. of 
military might may prevail over ninety-nine per cent. of moral 
persuasion. ‘There may be cases, in which moral persuasion has 
prevailed, but military might has invatiably stood behind them. 
Moral persuasion, not backed by power, falls unheeded upon 
Chinese. It is not the question whether such a practice is good or 
bad, but it is the question that such is an actual picture of China. 
In discussing the unification of China, therefore, attention must 
be paid to the unification by armed force, first and foremost. 
Under the prevailing circumstances, an armed unification 
of China may be effected either by Wang Ching-wei, Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the Nanking Government, or by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who heads the Chungking régime. There is at present no 
other person in China, who would unify the country with 
armed force. Military might disassociated from personal in- 
fluences is inconceivable in the curtent political situation of 
China, nor is there any other person than Wang Ching-wei ot 
Chiang Kai-shek who is possessed of sufficient power and en- 
vitonment to undertake the unification of China successfully. 
At the outbreak of the Sian incident, in which Chiang Kai-shek 
was imprisoned by the “Young Marshal” Chang Hsuch-liang, 
the Nanking Government displayed its abilities to cope efficient- 
ly with the alarming situation in the forced absence of its chief. 
Indeed, the Nanking Government, though deprived of its lead- 
er in the petson of Chiang Kai-shek, creditably functioned as 
governmental machinery without depending upon personal in- 
fluences unlike the past governments of China. After all, how- 
evet, Chiang Kai-shek was alive, and the National Government 
and the Kuomintang Patty, its counterpart, bent their whole en- 
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ergies to negotiate with the Young Marshal fot the latter's te- 
consideration and release of their chief, Chiang Kai-shek. It 
transpited that the National Government and Kuomintang 
Patty had not yet attained such a stage of evolution as enabled 
them to use the military and political powers of the state sys- 
tematically and effectively in seeking a speedy settlement of the 
infamous incident. What would have happened, had Chiang 
Kai-shek been actually killed? The National Government and 
the Kuomintang might have taken a united front against Chang 
Hsueh-liang, but nobody can tell if their united front might 
have not collapsed the moment their common advetsaty Chang 
Hsueh-liang was gone. This gives one an impression that the 
power, so creditably exercised by the Nanking Government 
during the Sian incident, was not of its own, but in reality the 
influence of Chiang Kai-shek, who had been imprisoned. No 
politics in China could be conceived separately from personal 
influence. If so, which would have the better chances to unify 
China, Wang Ching-wei or Chiang Kai-shek P 

Instead of dwelling upon his personality, let it suffice to 
mention that Wang Ching-wei is gentle by nature and very cau- 
tious. Blessed with a clear head, he takes a long-range view 
of the situation, but he has no touch of weitdness, which plays 
no mean tdle in making Chinese statesmen successful. Wang 
Ching-wei has been successful as a man of letters, but it is the 
writet’s opinion that his lack of a weird ot uncanny touch has 
been responsible for his unfortunate days in the past as a states- 
man. The history of China is brimful with anecdotes showing 
a weitd touch of national heroes ot successful statesmen. It is 
impossible for statesman in China to strike awe into the people 
without a weitd or uncanny touch in him. And without ovet- 
awing the people, he could not hope to dominate his country. 
If possession of the cardinal virtues entitles one to become 
a successful statesman, Confucius would never have ended his 
life by roaming over the country. 

On meeting him, one would have obtained an impression 
that Yuan Shih-kai was a good-natured old man, who would 
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cordially treat all new guests as if they were his old acquain- 
tances. Evetybody who came in contact with the famous 
statesman were glamoured by his charming personality. But 
nonetheless he was possessed of a weitd touch, which was te- 
sponsible for making him accomplish such political achieve- 
ments that he is said to be the greatest statesman and hero in 
modern China. Again, Chang Tso-lin, warlord of Manchuria, 
had an appeatance as gentle as that of a woman, giving the lie 
to his past cateer as a bandit leader. Chang Tso-lin is said to 
have had no scruples in dispatching his political adversaries 
just as in killing insects. While in conversation with others, 
Chang Tso-lin sometimes would have his veins stand out like 
whipcords on his forehead. Every time his veins on his fore- 
head stood out, Chang Tso-lin is said to have had some one 
executed by a fiting squad or by hanging. This uncanny touch 
was tesponsible for elevating the gentle-looking Chang “Tso-lin 
to the status of President of the Republic of China. Further, 
General Lung Tssi-kuang, Governor of Kwangtung Province, 
was dining with Chen Ching-hua, Police Commissioner, one 
evening, when he took the latter to the back garden of his re- 
sidence and killed him in cold blood. Such cases of an uncanny 
touch in Chinese statesmen and warlords may be enumerated 
ad infinitum, which is entitely different from a hysterical one, 
often displayed in striking an outraged gesture. This uncanny 
touch counts in most cases of Chinese politics, because it defies 
sctutiny, by keeping people in the clouds as to who will be dis- 
posed of at what time and by what means. 

The San Kuo Chih (History of the Three Rival Countries of 
Wei, Wu, and Shu) is said to be Chiang Kai-shek’s favourite 
book. It may account for his personality, which is mote mili- 
tant, more resourceful, mote courageous, more broad-minded 
and more weird than that of Wang Ching-wei. While he was 
still presiding over the National Government at Nanking, 
Chiang Kai-shek would greet from the balcony of the govetn- 
ment buildings thousands of student demonstrators who came 
up to the capital from Shanghai, pledging his acceptance of 
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their petition. At the same time, he would not forget to strike 
a stagey gesture, by stroking his breast and urging the demon- 
strators to keep their duties as students and to leave handling 
of foreign affairs to him. On other occasions, he imprisoned 
Hu Han-min and detained General Li Tsi-chen, though he 
feigned ignorance of the fact. Besides he has at his beck and 
call the Chekiang financial clique and Blue Shirts Society, which 
represents a band of assassins. He has learned and practised 
all tricks and technique necessary for a watlord or overlord, 
as taught by Chinese history. If things were as in the past, he 
might be able to unify China. China today, however, is not 
only a country of China, but a country of East Asia and also of 
the world. Chiang Kai-shek apparently has failed to size up 
the East Asiatic situation correctly, possibly because his favour- 
ite wat story, San Kuo Chih, did not mention it. The result is 
the curtent deadlocked situation of China. For the present, 
he has given up his aspiration for the independence of China. 
He is ready to become the tool of Great Britain and the United 
States, entitely depending upon their aid. Inwardly, he may 
be prompted by the desite to realize his cherished ambition, by 
engineering Great Britain and the United States as well as by 
taking advantage of the Soviet Union. It may be well for him, 
however, to remember an old saying, “‘’To go for wool and re- 
turn shorn.” 

The current political situation of China is marked with an 
antagonism between Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek. It 
will develop along one of the following three lines: Wang 
Ching-wei will unify China, or Chiang Kai-shek will be success- 
ful in unifying the country, ot both will fail in the task. ‘Those 
three lines will lead to three different destinations. And China 
will take on a different aspect according to the lines which it 
elects to follow. 


Which of those three lines of action will China follow ip 
the future ? 


If China remained the same as before without any inter-de- 
pendence between East Asia and the world, the armed struggle 
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between Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek might be carried 
on in the time-honoured Chinese style. Whether Wang Ching- 
wei ot Chiang Kai-shek would win the day, it might be easy to 
form a clear vision of the struggle, which might be settled more 
quickly than expected. At present, however, China is not a 
country of China alone, but on the contrary it is a country of 
East Asia, which has a close inter-dependence with the world 
situation. The political situation of China is essentially a do- 
mestic issue, to be sute; but it could not be determined by 
the domestic conditions alone. The struggle in China now 
forms a counterpart of the world disturbance, now going on. 
It is impossible to hope for a stabilization of China, therefore, 
before the world political situation is settled. Consequently, it 
may be attended with extreme difficulty for either Wang Ching- 
wei ot Chiang Kai-shek to unify China under his own régime. 
Put another way, it would be wellnigh impossible for the Nan- 
king Government to catty out an armed unification of China. On 
the other hand, it would be more difficult for the Chungking 
régime to attempt to overthrow the Nanking Government with 
armed force than to tty to wade across the Yangtze River. 
With this process of elimination, unification of China without 
resorting to arms may be considered. This sort of unification 
may be brought about either by an amalgamation of the Nan- 
king and Chungking Governments or through the medium of 
a national assembly, in which all the provinces of the country 
may be represented. Is there any possibility of such a unifica- 
tion P 

There ate two ways for unification by compromise under 
the current political situation of China. One is a compromise 
between Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek, namely be- 


tween the Nanking and Chungking governments. The other 


is a convocation of a National Assembly. It is easy to discuss 
these two ways, but their realization is attended with great dif- 
ficulty. First, let us consider possibilities of a compromise be- 
tween Wang Ching-wei and Chiang Kai-shek. 

Wang Ching-wei has been an ardent advocate of peace and 
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national reconstruction. When he fotmed the Reorganized 
National Government with its seat returned to Nanking, he un- 
furled the banner of peace and anti-Communism, thus pledging 
his unstinted support of a general peace. He has repeatedly 
manifested his desites that Chiang Kai-shek dissolve his Chung- 
king government to join the peace camp in Nanking. Wang 
Ching-wei’s intentions are thus made clear. Externally, he 
pursues a peaceful policy, while internally he follows a policy 
of national reconstruction based upon:peace and anti-Commu- 
nism. With regard to the Chungking régime, he requests it to 
disband itself for amalgamation with the Nanking Govetn- 
ment. 

Chiang Kai-shek is an advocate of anti-Japanese resistance 
and national salvation. This serious divergence of views may 
be responsible for a definite break between the two leaders. It 
is doubtful whether Chiang Kai-shek had advocated all-out resist- 
ance against Japan in anticipation of the present deadlocked 
situation, but his connections and environments, which are 
featured by his co-operation with the Chinese Communist Party, 
and his close ties with the young military officers and the rising 
generation, including the students, make it impossible for him 
to talk about peace. The loss of key points in Central China one 
after another in quick succession, including Shanghai, Hang- 
chow and Nanking possibly may have turned him an advocate 
of all-out tesistance against Japan. Because peace negotiation. 
or compromise is possible in China only when the negotiators 
still retain their spheres of influence, while there is no hope fot 
successful peace negotiations once either of the parties loses 
their sphere of influence. Now, Chiang Kai-shek’s sphere of 
influence consisted of the two provinces of Kiangsu and Che- 
kiang. With Shanghai, Hangchow and Nanking, 
points of the two provinces being gone, he lost all 
fo 
attitude and environments now eae aa ee mental 
ot may have been hardened with a se aire seen 

new development of the 


the pivotal 
chances for 
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conditions both at home and abroad. It is natural that Wang 
Ching-wei urged peace upon Chiang Kai-shek in vain, while he 
was still staying in Chungking. Again, no wonder that Chiang 
Kai-shek made no response to an appeal made by Wang Ching- 
wei for joining the peace camp in Nanking, when he formed 
the reorganized National Government. Difficulties, attending 
an attempt to effect a compromise between Wang Ching-wei 
and Chiang Kai-shek, are also traceable partly to their past re- 
lations. 

Chiang Kai-shek is an out and out Oriental in his charac- 
tet. He has something of a dictator in his making. Ideologi- 
cally speaking, he is rather anti-Communistic. Following the 
otganization of the National Government in Nanking as the 
successful result of the national revolution in 1912, it was 
Chiang Kai-shek who suppressed the Chinese Communist Party, 
who organized an expedition against the Red forces, and who 
purged Kiangsi Province of all Communist influences, forcing 
the Communist troops to flee to the northwestern border te- 
gion. Now, the same general has shaken hands with the Chi- 
nese Communist Party and formed a joint front with it against 
Japan. It cannot be explained as a whim of capricious Chinese 
people. It is safe to judge that there must be some strong tea- 
son fot the anomalous situation, which also teflects Chiang 
Kai-shek’s character in another phase. Herein may be found a 
clue to ttacing the connections between the Chungking régime 
and the Chinese Communist Patty, which are far more compli- 
cated and far more deep-rooted than generally expected. 

The writer does not pretend to any knowledge of a pledge 
given by Chiang Kai-shek to the “ Young Marshal” Chang 
Hsueh-liang and the Chinese Communist Party as a sequel to 
the Sian incident. It is safe, however, to judge that an under- 
standing of an extraordinary nature must have been reached 
between Chiang Kai-shek, the Young Marshal and the Com- 
munist Patty. Up to the outbreak of the Sian incident Chiang 
Kai-shek had been doing evetything in his power to bring all 
sorts of pressute to bear upon the Chinese Communist Party 
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and to suppress the Red forces as well as to hamstring Chang 
Hsueh-liang’s influence. He has been the irreconcilable enemy 
of the Chinese Communist Party; he had been the Young Mar- 
shal’s most formidable political rival. Since the settlement of 
the incident, which resulted in Chiang Kai-shek’s release, a 
sudden, mystetious change came overt his attitude towatd the 
Young Marshal and the Chinese Communist Party. 

Had he been an ordinary Chinese, Chiang Kai-shek might 
have taken retaliatory action against the Young Marshal, or 
might have led a fresh expeditionary force against the Red 
troops, following his release from imprisonment and testoration 
to power. Such cases of retaliation are not in frequently 
mentioned in Chinese history. It was even reported then that a 
section of the Nanking Government circles advocated retalia- 
tion against the Young Marshal and the Chinese Communist 
Party following his telease from Sian, but Chiang Kai-shek did 
not pay any attention to such contentions. Six years have 
passed since then. Rumours have gone their round that the 
Young Marshal has gone mad or has been murdered by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s agents, but nonetheless the Young Marshal is ap- 
patently still alive and well in some town in Kweichow 
Province. 

Annals of China, especially since the formation of the 
a re taertae meee ee show some cases in 
broken through by the ae is pare ei ee prec! 
For instance, the joi sr eae Sa peek 

, the joint meeting of the representatives of North 
and South China at Shanghai determined the orientation of the 
first revolution. The record of the National Government since 
its formation in 1912 shows several other cases. Do th 
ptevailing conditions in China warrant the convoc ms ¢ ; ‘ 
a conference? ‘The writer is inclined to oj ere ae ae 

give a negative repl 
to the question. The reason is simple: the prev i Gel 
situation in China could not be handled ee Salhi 
; : as a mere domestic 
rides : China has its feet caught in the quadmite of the Sala 
stutba S 
nce. Nothing short of Herculean efforts would enable 
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it to extticate itself. In short, judging by the current con- 
ditions, it is impossible for China to break the deadlocked . 
political situation in order to unify the country, by calling a 
National Assembly. 

The Chinese people ate anxious to lead a comfortable life 
by enjoying theit occupations. In China, which has been sub- 
jected to ceaseless, internecine civil wars from time immemorial 
and where the ruling classes have changed so often, the people 
do not necessarily aspire for a unification of the country. 
Heroism, embraced by rulets of China, has aspired for a unifica- 
tion of the country ot the enhancement of the national prestige 
from time to time, but the Chinese people in general long fot 
peace. Longevity in the case of the Chinese people means long 
life, not only of individuals, but also of theit nation. This 
explains why the Chinese beat a hasty retreat, when defeated, 
why they yield so easily when confronted by a supefiot enemy, 
why they refuse to commit suicides when they ought to and 
why the Chinese public is not critical against Chinese who 
refuse to end theit own lives even when confronted with a 
situation which morally demands them to do so. It would 
seem to be base and shameless to a casual observer, but in 
reality herein lies the strength of the Chinese people, who go 
on developing in all directions. The Chinese people, with 
such ttaits of national chatacter, sometimes pride themselves in 
heroism, taking advantage of a favourable turn of the inter- 
national situation, but they ate teady to give up theit heroism 
in favour of pacifism, when necessity arises. After all, the 
Chinese are a peace-loving people. Especially anxious ate they 
to lead a comfortable life and enjoy their occupations. The 
secret of successful politics in China is to give peace and 
comfort to the people. 

In conclusion a unification of a vast countty like China 
may be naturally attended with difficulties, which may be 
insurmountable. The country remained unified for a pretty 
long time during the Han, Tang, Yuan, Ming and Tsing 
Dynasties. But this period of national unification was a shott 
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one, compared with the history of China of forty centuries’ 
standing. All of this period, which lasted three centuries, 
represented the reign of the alien races, Mongols and Manchus, 
over the Chinese people. In the past thirty years, the country 
has nevet been unified except for a little more than one year 
when Yuan Shih-kai was in office as President. ‘Therefore, it 
is not necessary at all to seck a unification of China, especially 
when insurmountable difficulties lie in the way. On the con- 
trary, it is necessary to seek a regional peace and prosperity 
whete it is possible and then to extend them to other tegions. 
Enforcement of this regional peace plan may call for a division 
of China into several blocks or regions. North China looms 
large on the horizon as the most important part of China whete 
the projected regional peace plan should be enforced first of all. 
In establishing lasting peace in this region, it will be necessary 
to deliminate the boundary, to sttengthen the defences on its 
border and to place some restrictions on the communications 
between North China and other parts of the country. Regional 
peace thus established will lead up to a comfortable life for 
those living in the designated region.on the one hand and on 
the other to a long-range struggle between it and other parts 
of China, which may result in the formation of more similar 
regions until the entire country is unified in a general peace. 

It is the writer’s firm belief that this plan represents the 
only way for saving the deadlocked situation. This plan, when 
carried out, not only will dispense with all anxiety and flurry, 
but will make it possible to make a peaceful development of 
North China, while waging a long-term war against the Chung- 


king régime in the hope of accomplishing a complete unification 
of China. 
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ADMIRAL ISOROKU YAMAMOTO 


By REN-ICHI YATSUNAMI 


lige position today of Admiral Yamamoto, commander-in- 

chief of the Combined Fleets of the Imperial Navy, has 
often been compared to that of Admiral Heihachito Togo on the 
eve of the wat with Russiain1904. The comparison is between 
the crisis the nation faced at the time and the grave situation 
now seen as tegatds the Pacific over which the war in Europe 
is casting its darkening shadow. The Japanese Navy stands, 
as it did thirty-seven years ago, as the bulwark of all those in- 
terests which the Japanese nation holds as vital to its security 
and existence. Only the sea power that Admiral Yamamoto 
commands today is fat different from what sailed forth to battle 
under the command of the “silent” admiral. The fleet that 
represents the best of the Japanese Navy is an embodiment of 
the national effort of the Japanese to maintain their legitimate 
claim to the waters wherein their destinies ate to be shaped, and 
it is an achievement in which they take a pardonable pride as 
one of the best and most formidable that have sailed the seas. 
And in its commander today the Japanese repose their faith as 
they did in Admiral Togo. 

Admiral Yamamoto hails from the snowy province of 
Echigo. He was born on April 4, 1884, in the city of Naga- 
oka, Niigata Prefecture, as the sixth son of the family which 
bore the surname of Takano and had been of samurai rank. 
The boy was born when his father was fifty-six years old and 
therefore given for his name the ideographs meaning fifty-six 
and to be read Isoroku. Whether this popular version is true 
or not, the child born of the man in full maturity of life was 
early known as a prodigy. His high spirit was as evident in 
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play as in school wotk. Among the seventy children forming 
the class he was in at the elementary school he stood head and 
shoulders above all others in scholarship. Out of the class, 
though rather small of frame ot statute as compared with other 
boys, young Yamamoto lost little chance to assert his leader- 
ship. There was indeed an early foreshadow of the man who 
was later to enroll himself with the most commanding figures 
in the naval annals of the country. 

Early at school he was seen to ply the books with dili- 
gence. And this early formed habit was evidently not to be 
broken as he gtew. The first instance of his capacity for men- 
tal concentration and of his strong will was shown when he 
prepared himself for the entrance examination of the naval aca- 
demy. It is told how hard he worked through the cold months 
of a long severe winter. The section where he lived is cold, 
but as he kept late hours in study through cold winter nights 
he allowed himself little comfort. He would be so hard on 
himself as to take off the outside garment as drowsiness came 
ovet him. When this proved insufficient he would further strip 
himself. ‘The contraction of the body was found effectual for 
keeping him awake. It was not seldom, it is said, that the hard 
plugging boy surprised his folks who found him almost in a 
state of nature on cold winter nights poring over his books. 

He graduated from the Naval Academy in November, 1904, 
the year in which war broke out with Russia. Among his 
class mates were Admirals Koh-ichi Shiozawa, member of the 
Wat Council, Admiral Zengo Yoshida, erstwhile Minister of the 
Navy, and Admiral Shighétaro Shimada, till recently commander 
of the Yokosuka Admiralty Port and now the Navy Minister. 

At the academy he distinguished himself by his scholarship 
and was known among his friends as the “silent Isoroku.” 
His characteristic reticence, so early brought out as a personal 
es vidi sear crnpity aad ae 

st set u 
cessor, the silent Admiral Togo. ee ee 


Upon his graduation he joined the ctew of the Nisshin as 
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cadet, which belonged to the Combined Fleets under Admiral 
Togo. In the same ship he took part in the historic battle of 
the Japan Sea the following year. When the ship engaged the 
Russians near Okinoshima, he was severely wounded in the left 
hand and in the right thigh. At the end of the war he was 
appointed sub-licutenant. Meanwhile, he was martied into the 
Yamamoto family whose pedigree is traced to Kansuké Yama- 
moto, the founder of the Koshu school of military strategy. 
The silent Isoroku was also known as the “ plugging Isoroku,” 
as he followed a regular career through the years following the 
wat. 

In 1919 he graduated from the Naval College and was sent 
as assistant naval attaché to the United States. From there he 
was transferred to European countries until 1925, when he was 
appointed as naval attaché to the Japanese Embassy at Washing- 
ton. ‘Through these years he familiarized himself with the con- 
ditions and people of the United States and Britain and was en- 
abled to lay in that stock of knowledge which in later years 
eminently fitted him for international discussion of naval prob- 
lems. Apart from his proven abilities in other respects, this 
qualification must have been recognized when he was chosen by 
the Japanese Navy to conduct negotiations in London prelimi- 
naty to the Naval Limitation Conference of 1934. 

Meanwhile he has successively filled posts of increasing 
importance in the navy. After setving as head master at the 
naval aeronautical school at Kasumigaura, he was appointed 
captain of the aircraft cartier Akaghi, chief of the technical de- 
partment of the Aeronautical Headquarters, and commander of 
the ait battle corps, thus giving most of those years to the 
sphere of aeronautical activity and development. His contribu- 
tions in these ditections are noteworthy since the air arm of the 
navy of the time was still in infancy. He was one of the earliest 
to take it under his charge and help it grow. It is indeed a 
happy coincidence, if a coincidence it is, that the main fleet of 
the Japanese Navy today is commanded by one than whom few 
ate better vetsed in aircraft. This is important because the 
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range of ait strategy continues to develop and expand in modern 
naval war. It should be noted that when he became vice-admiral 
in 1934 and chief of the Aeronautical Headquarters the next year, 
the ait atm of the Japanese Navy was said some ten yeats behind 
those of foreign navies. The combative instinct and power of 


the new commander, which had been displayed even in early - 


school days, wete at once aroused. He bent his utmost effort 
on the construction of new machines and on the training of effi- 
cient personnel. The intensity with which the naval ait arm 
was forged on the new anvil and the fervour with which the 
hammer was wielded was shown by the change that was 
achieved in the two following years. An impressive proof of 
this was shown shottly after the current China conflict broke 
out in 1937 and a naval air unit, in formation, flew from its 
home base actoss the sea to Nanking through a stotm. The 
airmen who accomplished this remarkable trans-ocean flight in 
formation and under extremely unfavourable conditions of 
weather had been trained by their leader who had always taught 
them to make each of their planes worth at least as much as 
one naval unit afloat. 

When the Hirota Cabinet was formed in December, 1936, 
Admiral Yamamoto was called on to be vice-minister under 
Admiral Nagano and to remain in the same position through 
the Hayashi, Konoye and Hiranuma Cabinets, which followed 
in succession. The yeats through which he held this important 
office were matked by storm and stress. When he assumed his 
duties at the central administrative office, one of his main and 
urgent tasks was to lead the Navy and keep it iron bound and 
water tight in face of the situation following the February 26 
eoirandns: heer bea cea the Hiranuma Cabinet 
ae et pena a ee oe the Navy, in elucidat- 
consistently lige 4 The. ae ee ee 
Bertcleatly in sieht ik a ee of the Navy had to be 
a e Government had to seek and find 

for its so called European policy, effectually dealing 
With the situation, which Baron Hiranuma, the Pri ini 
> rime Minister 
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of the time, described as full of perplexities and cryptic com- 
plexities. It is in the memory of the nation what an able assist- 
ant Admiral Yonai, Minister of Navy, had in his vice-minister 
and how they together steered their course. It was said that 
« Yamamoto of the Navy leaped into the position of Yamamoto 
of Japan.” The expression is a public recognition of the states- 
manship and calibre of the man who had proved himself a pilot 
of political acumen and judgment. 

Admital Yamamoto tesigned the office of navy vice-minis- 
ter when the Hiranuma Cabinet went out of powet in August, 
1939, and, succeeding Admiral Zengo Yoshida who became Navy 
Minister under the Abé Cabinet that followed, Admiral Yama- 
moto assumed the post of commander-in-chief of the Combined 
Fleets and of commander of the First Fleet, the post which 
every man of the Navy covets and aspites to as that of the high- 
est honour. His appointment, however, was no small sutprise 
to those conversant with the tradition of the Navy. For it had 
been a tule to give this supreme position afloat to men who at 
least had once been captain of a capital ship. It may well be 
imagined that not a few of the “blue water school” looked 
on his appointment with doubtful shrugs of the shoulder, for 
Admital Yamamoto’s cateer in the past had been more in the 
field of administration. He had never been ia command of a 
capital ship. His record of setvices afloat was unquestionably 
inferiot to those of many other officers in point of range and 
time. In fact, he had been given preference over morte than 
one admital of seniority when he was placed in command of the 
main fleet of the Japanese Navy. If there were misgivings about 
his choice at the time, the record of the past two years is a full 
vindication of his quality, but it remains to be seen how able he 
may be as commander, leader, strategic scientist in battle at sea. 
He has not of course been put to the test. But the control he 
has maintained in his position and the prestige he has acquired 
through his direction seem to prove that the mind that selected 
this man from the administrative sphere of the Navy in prtefer- 
ence to those who were entitled to the honour in the otder of 
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seniority had unetting judgment and far vision. This is best 
proved by the fact that Admiral Yamamoto remains, after two 
years’ tenure of office, in secure command of the Combined 
Fleets whose importance is being increasingly felt in the face of 
extremely strained international telations. Not a murmur has 
been heatd from within the Navy as to his command ; not a 
question has been raised as to his retention of the office. 

Some of Admiral Yamamoto’s personal aspects ate not 
without interest as illustrative of his character and general out- 
look. Of his teticence mention has already been made. Reti- 
cence in his case tather means a judicious attitude of speaking 
only to good purposes, where others might be idly discursive 
ot verbose he is always exact and his speech if sparing is always 
to the point. One of the best commentaries on him was the 
rematk that was heard from the American delegation when he 
was in London in 1933 on behalf of the Japanese Navy for pre- 
liminary negotiations on naval limitation. Chief American dele- 
gate Davies was quoted to have remarked that whereas at the 
Washington Conference of 1923 America took the complete 
leadership and had full mastery of the situation over Japan, at 
London, Yamamoto of Japan was making a strong bid for lead- 
ership over America, which made him wonder whether he was 
not so good as Hughes or that Yamamoto was better than Kato. 
Those who have played games of any sort with Admiral Yama- 
moto often speak of his characteristic tenacity. He is good at 
all sorts of games, chess, go and catds. He lacks no opportu- 
nity to prove his gaming ability while serving abroad. One of 
of mental concentration and his: ae ee nae im iG 
is formidable. We may get the b ie oe ete ae 
we begin to feel the he of his will, alone cab any 
beating on the turn of battle, we yi tee a a Samet 
Sressure.” ? yle efore his dominant 

oe ; 
fasta uae ea eee 
as shown when he was vice-minister and 
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often represented the Navy’s viewpoint. This was particularly 
shown, it is understood, when the Hiranuma Cabinet had to 
consider its policy toward European countries. He is under- 
stood to have met with strong opposition even from with- 
in the setvice he represented, but never wavered from the line 
he was determined to follow. His closely clipped head is 
often regarded as symbolic of the man himself. As his head 
is devoid of flotid locks, so his mind is said free from 
trappings of superfluities.. His characteristic attitude of mind 
was shown when he was about to leave for London for 
the preliminary naval negotiations which have already been 
mentioned. “I will be as true to the Japanese pattern of poli- 
cy, he said, as my head is true to the Japanese idea of manly 
hair. What our Empite demands is simple and plain. The 
position it takes will be presented in all honesty and simplicity 
of putpose. While I am over there I will not read any foreign 
papers. Whatever is favourable to Japan need not be read, and 
whatever is antagonistic to our countty would only work up 
out feelings. It will be quite enough for me to get instructions 
from the home office.” While in London, he was often seen 
out in the field throwing a shot when he was not engaged in 
the council rooms ot when foreign delegates were out in society 
ot otherwise seeking pleasure. He explained his peculiar sort 
of pastime, saying that he needed to develop his muscles because 
force alone would decide where reason should fail. 

_Conttaty to expectations that may be entertained of Yama- 
moto’s pattern of man, he is known for warmth of heart among 
his friends. As an instance, it is told how when one of his old 
school friends was about to die in the home town of Nagaoka, 
the busy admiral managed to be there at the death bedside to 
give encouraging assurances to the departing soul. When one 
of his elder brothers became ill in June, 1937, on the eve of the 
China outbreak, the busy vice-minister found time to fly back 
to his native town and have his blood transfused to save his 
suffering brother. When state duties claimed less of his time, 
he was often seen back in his old home town. He went there 
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to pay his respects to the family graveyard. To such dutiful 
pilgrimage he attached importance, saying that the family system 
of the country was the foundation on which the great unity of 
its nation stood and family relations deserved true homage of 
heart. 

If anything has to be observed about Admiral Yamamoto 
by way of criticism of modifying what might otherwise appear 
a complete eulogy, his disposition to reticence is at time mis- 
taken for unsociableness and his speech, generally curt and 
often slow of delivery, for bluntness. But those who have lis- 
tened to him talk never failed to find themselves impressed and 
even to feel themselves under a spell of personal charm. And 
perhaps no better thing could be said of any man than to say 
that he is charming to his own sex. At any rate few come into 
his presence without feeling his personality, a personal force 
without which no gteat leadership of men could be possible. 
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By TOYOICHIRO NOGAMI 


| oes the years 1938-39 I was in Europe, where I had 
been sent by the Japanese Government to speak on 
certain characteristics of Japanese culture, especially as seen in 
the development of the zoh drama. The first country I visited 
‘was Britain, where I lectured as the fourth exchange professor, 
following Professor Daisétsu Suzuki who had spoken on Zen 
Buddhism, Professor Yukio Yashiro who had given talks on 
Japanese paintings, and Professor Kohchi Doi whose subject was 
Japanese literature. I gave lectures at the Universities of 
London, Cambridge, Oxford, Leeds and Durham, and at some 
other institutions. In France I spoke at the Sorbonne 
and before an academic society, in Holland at the 
Haagsche Kunstkting, and in Italy at the Instituto Italiano per il 
Medio ed Esttemo Oriente of Rome. Before starting out on 
this lecture tour I had prepared notes on some dozen subjects 
and wherever I was to speak I generally submitted the list 
beforehand so that an advance selection might be made. The | 
subjects chosen at such places showed a wide divergence of 
interest, but in one patticular subject there was almost universal 
interest, namely, masks of the nob play. 

Probably my audiences wete interested in these masks as 
specimens of industrial art and abstract theories had compata- 
tively little appeal. Keen interest was certainly aroused by the 
association between the noh masks of Japan and the masks 
used in ancient Greek drama, from which modern European 
drama is derived, although masks are seldom used today. ‘The 
collections of sculptures and paintings of the classical age now 
ptesetved in many European museums are sufficient to show 
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how gteat is the interest taken in the masks that have come 
down from ancient times. Familiarity with these Greek and 
Roman masks, however, sometimes leads to the unwarranted 
conclusion that these masks of the classical theatre ate hardly 
to be differentiated from those of the Japanese noh stage, 
whereas the truth is that there ate many points of difference 
between them, points of difference each characteristic of the 
attistic sensibilities of the races which have given birth to them. 
And to indicate where these points of difference occut and to 
compare them one with the other were often the main themes 
of my lectures in Europe. 

The late Professor B. H. Chamberlain, who lived in Japan 
from 1886 to 1890 and held a chair at the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, was the first to point out the similarity between the 
noh drama of Japan and the choric drama of ancient Greece. 
But the points of similarity which he mentioned in his Things 
Japanese (1904) seem to me without exception extrinsic and 
accidental tather than intrinsic and essential. This applies 
particularly to the masks used in these different types of drama. 
This fundamental difference derives from the purposes of the 
masks, and this disparity in conception is appatent even in theit 
design and structute, as seen in Japan and ancient Greece. 

Stage masks wete originally used as a means by which 
actots could quickly change their parts. When, for instance, a 
player had to transform himself from man to deity, from man 
to woman, ot from youth to age, he found it expedient to make 
use of masks and thereby dispense with the whole process and 
trouble of making up his features for the new rdle. This 
consideration weighed most when masks wete adopted at an 
early stage in the development of theatrical art. This was at 
least ttue in the case of the ancient Greek drama. ‘The 
ptescriptive rules of the Greek theatre made them necessaty. 
For the Greek theatte limited the number of players to three 
and these three players had frequently to enact more than one 
rdle. Change from one rdle to another had not seldom to be 
made while the other two players were still on the stage, of 
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while the chorus of fifteen members stood in the orchestra and 
sang lytical refrains. The transformation in make-up under 
such conditions demanded promptness and agility which were 
made possible by the use of masks. A mask was also found 
useful when the same character had to appeat in one play with 
different facial make-ups, as for example in the case of the “ King 
CEdipus ” of Sophocles, in which the king, in the latter part of the 
tragedy, appears as a blind man with his eyes gouged out. His 
disfigured looks were easily represented by the wearing of a mask. 
‘The conditions of the theatre itself had a decisive effect on 
the development of stage masks in ancient Greece. The theattes 
there were of vety large size—immense, open auditoriums built 
on a hillside. According to Plato they were large enough to 
accommodate as many as 3,000 of spectators. On the authority 
of Dérpfeld we know that some of the theatres built at a later 
petiod of dramatic development were so huge that they seated 
as many as 17,000. When plays were performed before such 
large audiences the masks, if they were to be fully effective, had 
perforce to be large in size and form, and their expressions 
unnaturally exaggerated, ot they would hardly have been visible 
to the spectators in the mote distant rows of seats. Moreover 
the actors in the Greek plays were invariably good vocalists in 
their way and their vocal renderings of the choric parts, which 
formed an essential part of every drama, were expected to be 
heard clearly throughout the large auditorium. From this 
necessity the mouth openings of the masks were so designed 
as to amplify the singing voice. It is even stated, though this 
has never been authenticated, that the mouths of Greek masks 
were fitted with acoustical devices for amplifying the voice of 
the actor, the lips of the mask serving as a kind of speaking 
trumpet. Be that as it may, it is because the vocal aspect of 
Greek masks was so sttessed, often by subordinating other 
considerations, that the specimens preserved in European 
museums are so often repellent in appearance. 
In striking contrast are the masks of the noh stage, 
which have been developed free from such special theatrical 
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requirements. The nob plays, with tate exceptions, have al. 
ways been represented in small, intimate theatres. Audiences 
at such theatres have nevet numbered mote than a few hun- 
dreds. There ate today in Tokyo some twenty theatres exclu- 
sively for nob plays, but the largest of them accommodates 
not more than 7oo, the others seating only half that number or 
even less. ‘The #0) masks, therefore, were made to be seen 
at close tange. For this reason there was nevet any need for 
undue exaggeration in the expression given to the masks. The 
attists who catved masks for the mob stage knew that their 
ptoducts would be observed and studied at close quartets, and 
laboured to make them equal to such public tests. In common 
with many other products of Japanese attcraft, the ob masks 
were wtought with exquisite cate and elaborate workmanship. 
It is, therefore, no surprise that any mask designed for the 
noh stage may be hung in a drawing room without violation 
of the general artistic effect of the room. It will find its own 
niche as easily and naturally as any picture scroll, wood block 
print or piece of sculpture, in the artistic unity of the toom. 
This means that the 70h masks ate in themselves objects of art 
in the complete sense of the term. 

This is not to say ot imply that the 20h masks are better 
than the Greek stage masks merely because they are works of 
fine craftsmanship. Such a claim would obviously be false, 
because these masks, however artistic they may be, were 
ptimarily produced for the stage, and should be judged as stage 
products only and in the light of the effects they achieve on 
the boards. And from this very standpoint the zoh masks 
may well claim what the Greek stage masks can never claim ; 
they represent heights of workmanship which cannot be seen 
in their Greek counterparts. The unique feature of the nob 
masks is seen in their expressions and in the art by which they 
noh masks are ae ’ a eee a Se - 
For instance, an ex = ee eevee gus = Base 

, pression of melancholy ot anger given to a 
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Greek mask will always be one of melancholy or anger, no 
matter who may weat it or how it may be worn. But a mask 
made for the #ob stage is changeable in its expression. One 
and the same mask may sometimes express melancholy and 
sometimes cheerfulness. A mask designed to express fury may 
with no incongruity be worn when an expression of despait is 
required. How ate such vatiable effects achieved? What ate 
the secrets P 

The most serious handicap imposed on the weater of a 
mask on the stage is the shortcoming inherent in the mask 
itself. This deficiency is seen in the mask’s unchangeableness 
and fixity of expression. When a mask is designed to express 
a specific emotion such as sortow, joy, mirth or anger, its ex- 
ptession is apt to become incongtuous as the action of the play 
develops. The player may be called on both to laugh and to 
cty, but a mask designed to express mirth, and mirth only, 
would be unsuitable for the expression of sorrow. The mask 
is adequate only for isolated or detached scenes in the play. 
This shortcoming is inherent in all masks the exptessions of 
which ate fixed ot invariable. It was this very shortcoming of 
stage masks that was overcome by our resoutceful carvers of 
woh roasks. ‘Their success is as signal as their device is unique. 

This original art of creating masks was made possible by 
the discovery of what may be termed least common multiples 
of varieties of human expression. Facial expressions were 
chiselled on blocks of wood in terms of these common factots ; 
the results were masks which at first sight appear so devoid of 
expression that they may be described as “ non-exptessive.” 
This is so characteristic of woh masks that features devoid of 
expression, ot almost blank as if reptesenting a mind lost in 
thought, are proverbially compared by Japanese to noh masks. . 
But in point of fact such “ non-expressive ”? noh masks are fat 
from exptessionless. When worn by good actors and given 
cettain angles or inclinations as occasion may requite, masks 
that appear to be expressionless are at once enlivened with vivid 
expressions, as if they had been inspired with a new soul. Ac- 
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cording to the angles given to them the masks may be trans- 
formed into smiling, sotrowing, Of despondent faces. This 
unique device which no other people in the world have thought 
of or succeeded in developing was accomplished in Japan 
many ages ago. 

The nob drama had existed fot many generations, however, 
before this wonderful att of mask-catving was developed. 
History tells us that the noh drama was known in the latter part of 
the Kamakura period (i.e. in the thirteenth century). It achiev- 
ed its full development in the beginning of the Muromachi 
period (i.e. the fourteenth centuty). But the masks produced 
for the nob stage in the Kamakura period show that the mask- 
makers of that time had not yet acquired that artistic skill which 
was to make the products of their successors unique. For in- 
stance, of the mask-makers of the Kamakura petiod Shakuzutu 
was the most outstanding. Although an artist of rare talents, 
all his products wete featured by unchanging ot fixed expressions. 
The most tepresentative among them were « Akujoh” (terrible 
old man), “ Beshimi” (compressed lips), “ Tobidé” (goggle- 
eyed), “ Kurohighé ” (black beard), “ Tenjin” (revengeful god), 
“ Ja” (serpent), “ Shikami” (grim-visaged monster), and “ Shi- 
shiguchi” (lion mask), all of which ate masks representing 
expressions in moments of passionate outburst or catching fleet 
ot momentary aspects of deep emotions. As works of art they 
can hardly be excelled, but they ate not fitted to be used fot 
long time during the presentation of a play. Artistic heights 
which were never attained by him, or by his contemporaties of 
ptedecessors, were reached by the following mask-catvers, name 
ly, Echi, Fukurai, Tatsuyémon, Yasha, Bunzoh, Kouji, Toku- 
waka, Chigusa, Zoh-ami and Himi. Among these artists of high 
accomplishments, Tatsuyémon and Zoh-ami are outstanding as 
makets of “ non-expressive ” masks, and among the numerous 
masks wrought by theit chisels those of young men and women 
teptesent the zenith of the mask-making art. Tatsuyémon’s 
2 Ko-omoté” (a stylish young woman) and Zoh-ami’s “ Zoh- 
onna”’ (Zoh-ami’s young woman) and two later works known as 
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« Magojito ” (Magojito’s young woman) and “ Waka-onna ” 

(young woman) ate considered most noteworthy as four distinct 
types of young womanhood as expressed by noh masks. 

These masks ate the most typical of those that may be 


i a d as such, para- 
grouped in the “non-expressive ~ category, an Pp 


doxical as it may appear, ate most richly expressive. The secret 
of theit expressions, although it almost baffles observation, 
lurks in the designing of eyes and lips. As the eyes and lips 
ate the most expressive features in the human face, they become 
in nob masks the elusive but none the less rich fesetvolr from 
which, when the masks ate worn by able actors, expressions -of 
almost any range may well up of radiate. In noh tasks of 
this type the eyes ate generally made by boring through the 
board a pait of holes representing the pupils. These holes ate 
more often square than round. When seen ftom the front, the 
eyes appeat to project two lines of sight that run parallel. | These 
eye-holes are so made, however, that when the mask is seen 
from a cettain angle, the eyes seem to turn in the same directio"n 
and fasten themselves on some object in a steady, boring gazes 

The peculiar lips of sob masks are shaped like a flower in 
bud. When the mask is viewed directly from the front, the lips 
appeat half opened. Presented in this manner, the mask give 
the spectator the impression of a person lost in thought of 
abstraction. But when the mask is turned slightly downwards 
the lips appear fully closed. When the mask is tilted slightly 
upwards the lips seem to be softened as if by a smile. In the 
technical terminology of the #oh drama, to incline the mask 
slightly downwards is kumora-su, meaning “ to shade ”’ and to 
tilt the mask upwards is féra-su, meaning “ to brighten.” In 
the former case the expression of the mask becomes touched by 
a light shadow which gives it a sombre aspect approaching mel- 
ancholy. In the latter case the mask at once takes on a cheet- 
ful or even blissful expression. These features ate effectively 
made use of when a player tries to bring out various shades of 
character ot emotion by movements of the mask. In addition 
the acting technique of the sh stage calls for a third movement 
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of the mask by which it is presented at a certain oblique angle 
at once moment and, almost in the next, is restored to the 
former position, thus achieving a striking effect. This move- 
ment of the mask is termed omoté o tsukau, meaning “to shake 
the mask.” When this movement is made in a particularly rapid 
and forceful manner, it is described as omoté o kiru, meaning “ to 
flash the mask.”” As nob performances ate given without the aid 
of scenery, some idea of the scene in which the action of the 
play is taking place is occasionally suggested by means of a 
special action or gesture on the part of the players. For instance, 
where fallen flower petals are supposed to float down on the 
surface of a running stream, the player, slightly tilting the mask 
upwards, “shakes the mask.” Where the spectators are to ima- 
gine fireflies flitting about in the darkness of a summer evening, 
the mask is again “flashed.” These movements ate suggestively 
performed that members of the audience easily visualize the 
scene of the play. 

These uses to which the actor may put the mask are rather 
exceptional. The characteristic features of the ‘ non-expres- 
sive? mask ate brought out in the best and fullest sense, in 
their exquisite refinement and subtlety, when the mask is em- 
ployed through subdued movements of the player, in order to 
convey cleatly the sentiments or emotions of the character pre- 
sented on the stage. Such development of character and emo- 
tional expression is so deftly effected that the mask appears as 
if inspired with life and soul. But in making this point I al- 
most anticipate the question whether the art of the noh play 
really requires the use of masks to appear so life-like, and 
whether it would not be better to dispense with such aids al- 
together. Would not the actors, playing unmasked, achieve 
mote expressive effects? My answer will be in the negative, 
and is supported by the fact, seldom tealized, that the average 
human face is fat less exptessive than is commonly thought. 
From the psychological standpoint, the varieties of expression 
that can possibly appear on the human face are vety narrow in 
tange. ‘The poverty of expression on the countenance is really 
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surprising when the subject is examined closely. For instance, 
if a player reputed for highly expressive acting wete to be 
photographed as he goes through the gamut of emotions, the 
natrow tange in his facial expression when he laughs and when 
he expresses softow would be teally surprising. In spite of 
this unexpectedly narrow tange of expression we can follow 
stage acting, taking in every expression of the faces of the 
actors, because our imagination is well aided by the intelligence 
with which the story or the situation is understood. Tt is not 
always through the actors’ expressions that a play is followed 
ot understood. When this fact is gtanted or realized, it will be 
seen what little difference there is between performances with 
masks and without masks, as far as the understanding or following 
of the play is concerned. Moreover, there ate points to be con- 
sidered in the matter of form. From this standpoint it will be 
found that the human face, regardless of the make-up that may 
be used, is subject to more restrictions than ate masks. One 
can easily imagine the embarrassment of a long-faced actor te- 
quited to impersonate a character of whom a rotund ot fleshy 
face is naturally or traditionally expected. Perhaps even great- 
et difficulty would be experienced when features far nobler ot 
more sublime than those of humankind are to be presented by 
players whose looks are no better than or even meaner than those 
of the ordinary run of mortals. In z0h plays are often present- 
ed chatacters who are of planes or tegions far above those of 
this mundane existence. These characters are portrayed by 
masked players with effects that could never be achieved by un- 
masked playets. Art can obtain effects far superior to what 
nature is willing to bestow on human beings in the way of ex- 
ptession or character. Such being the requitements of the moh 
play, the masks ate used and tegatded, at least in this field of 
dramatic art, as instruments necessary for the higher services of 
att; instead of being negative in purpose or design they are in- 
struments of positive force. 
_- To these wonderful creations of the moh stage great in- 
ees at ren ee by those who ate loath to credit the 
ginality and creative powers, or high artistic 
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imagination. Those who would invariably identify Japanese 
creations with foreign models declate that the oh stage owes 
its masks to the ghigaku dance of to the bugaku dance, both 
of which were introduced into this country even before the 
the moh play was known. But facts are the best advocate of 
the noh play. Both ghigaku and bugaku dances wete introduced 
from the Asiatic mainland, the former from China during the 
time of the Sui ynasty and the latter from China during the 
time of the Tang Dynasty, but neither had its cradle in China. 
Their origins are lost in antiquity. They may have come from 
India, ot central Asia, or possibly ftom Greece. It is not im- 
probable that when Alexander the Great went forth on his ex- 
pedition to India he took with him a company of stage players 
for the entertainment of himself and his followers. Ifso, Greek 
plays must have been performed wherever the expedition pto- 
ceeded and their influence remained. 

Be that as it may, the ghigaku masks brought ovet here 
from the mainland thirteen centuries ago are still preserved in 
the Imperial Museum. They are very large in form and covet 
the wearers’ heads, coming down even over the back of their 
necks. In this respect the masks beat some resemblance to the 
Greek stage masks. In point of expression, too, they ate so 
exaggerated as to suggest a Greek origin. The bugaku masks 
wete introduced from the mainland about a century later. For 
something like a thousand years dances of this school have been 
known in the country and are today often features of the coutt- 
ly ceremonies held at the Imperial Palace. These dances ate 
performed sometimes with and sometimes without masks. ‘The 
masks used ate smaller than those of the ancient Greek stage 
and ate not designed fully to cover the wearers’ heads, resem- 
bling in this respect the masks of the moh drama. In point of 
expression, although some of them, like those of the ghigaku 
dance, represents strongly impassioned features, most of them 
ate matked by features designed or developed purely as decora- 
tive patterns or as ornamental pieces for the stage, taking an 
intermediate position betweetn he ghigaku masksand the noh 
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masks of the early period. In fact, it must be admitted that the 
noh taasks of the earlier period do show to some extent the 
influence of the bugaku masks, and that some sob masks were 
not uninfluenced even by the ghigaku masks. But the type of 
noh coask with which I am patticularly concerned is a native 
creation pute and simple, without any trace of influence of 
either ghigaku or bugaku masks. These masks which are at first 
sight of so neuttal an expression as to be described as “non- 
expressive,” but which, worn by capable actors, become full of 
expression, deep, various and moving, can be seen nowhere else 
in the world. ‘Their creation must be credited to the genius of 
the tace which has so often and so unjustly been accused of 
lack of originality. And as works of artistic achievement, these 
unique masks of the zoh drama merit the highest praise. 

When during my European tout I reviewed the develop- 
ment of 20h mask making in Japan before audiences interested 
in the theatre, many of my listeners were deeply impressed and 
desctibed them as the supreme achievement of the mask-making 
att. I always had with me some masks which I had brought 
from Japan and I tried to demonstrate how they might be used 
on the stage. Most unfortunately, however, I am no nob 
player, so I had to content myself only with manipulating them 
by hand. My demonstration would have been far more striking 
and convincing had I been a moh player or known how to wear 
the masks and show them to better advantage and to full effect. 
Most unfortunately, I repeat, because oh masks become life- 
less and expressionless if placed on the table or in a show case, 
so in the same way they express nothing when they are held 
up for inspection with untrained hands. Noh masks come to 
life only when worn by well-accomplished players. 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS IN JAPAN 
AND THE SOUTH SEAS 


By YUTAKA NAKADA 


OST of us Japanese think our myths and legends unique 

to out country; but there are, in fact, some in the 

South Sea islands that ate quite similar to our own. Hitherto 

few of us have known this fact, which also has been scarcely 
known among the South Sea tribes. 

Among ourselves, as a matter of fact, there ate vatious 
mythological tales, such as the myth of the creation of Heaven 
and Earth, the myth of the gods descended from Heaven, the 
myth of the founding of our country, the myth of the Deity of 
the Sun, the myth of the crocodile in Izumo, the myth of Umi- 
sachi-biko and Yama-sachi-biko, and many others ; and various 
legends and fairy tales for children, such as ‘‘ Hagoromo,” 
“* Urashima,” the ‘‘ Monkey’s Liver,” the “ Battle of the Mon- 
key and Crab,” the “Old Man Who Puts Fotth Blossoms,” 
* Kachi-kachi Hill,’ etc. Some of these tales have been 
handed down to us in poetry, in songs, in tales or in plays 
from time immemorial; while othets have been told by out 
dear mothers and grandmothers by the fireside. All these 
stories ate fundamentally similar to those which have been told 
among the South Sea tribes time out of mind. It is true that 
there is some difference between them, but this is probably 
owing to that oblivion, mistepresentation, and adaptation which 
often occut in the course of so long a period; and also to the 
difference of climate and atmosphere as well as to the stage of 
development of culture. None of these differences can betel re 
serve to disprove that the stories are of the same otigins aa 

Where did these stories come from, then? As regard to 
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this, thete are vatious opinions. Some scholats say that they 
have come from one cradle; others that they are derived from 
mote than one otigin. The latter are of the opinion that 
myths originated among the tribes spontaneously and independ- 
ently ; and they insist that it is owing to the resemblance of the 
mental opetation—tribal psychosis—that similar myths exist 
among different tribes and countries. In other words, this 
gtoup of scholars hold the “ theory of spontaneous generation,” 
but the other insist that myths have been transferred from a 
certain central place to some sequestered ones. This is called 
the “theoty of mythic diffusion.” These two theories have each 
some exceptions and ate not absolute. Considering the mov- 
ing lines and distribution diagram of mankind, however, the 
present writer for one believes that myths moved and spread 
together with the migration of mankind and the spread of 
cultute. It is a doubtless fact, he believes, that all the world’s 
myths have moved and spread from several or at least more 
than two centtal places, but not from one single centre. When 
we consider the affinity of myths and legends between Japan 
and the South Sea islands, we shall be able to see that there is 
eternally a close relation of civilization between the Japanese 
people and the South Sea tribes. 


Legends of “Crocodiles” 


It is thought that those myths whose centre is laid in 
Izumo of out countty wete introduced from the peninsula of 
Kotea in ancient times and formed by finding their subject 
mattet in continental civilization. And very interesting it is to 
find therein that a story is told of ctocodiles, which have little 
ot no telation with the continental elements. The story runs 
as follows : 

Once upon a time, brother gods set out for Inaba, with Ohna- 
muji-no-Kami, the youngest of the set, as their servant. When 
they came as far as the headland of Kéta, they found a naked 
hare lying near by. ‘They said to the hate, ‘Bathe thyself in this 
sea-water and lie on a mountainside in the blowing wind.” 
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In obedience to their words, the hare betook herself to a 
mountainside, where she lay until all the sea-water was dried 
up. By this time the salt had smatted her skins so much that 
she wriggled and cried bitterly. 

Ohnamuji-no-Kami, who passed this way a little later, saw 
the poor hare in this plight and asked, “ What on earth ails 
thee?” 

The hate answered, “I was in the Island of Oki and wished 
to come over to this land, but I had no means to doso. So I 
thought of cheating a crocodile in the sea and said to him, ‘ which 
are mote in number, your tribe or mine? Bring all your 
comrades together and let them lie in a row from here to the 
headland of Kéta, and then I shall tread over them and count 
their number.’ ‘Thus deceived, the crocodile did what I had told 
him. After crossing over the bridge of so numerous crocodiles, 

I was on the point of landing ashore, when I unconsciously cried, 
‘You have been cheated by me.’? At these words the crocodile 
who was neatest the shore caught me and tore my clothes off 

.? (The Kojiki) 

This story is known as the “ Hate of Inaba” even to out 
small children. How is it that the story of ctocodiles, which 
live in the tropical countries, sprang up in the Sea of Japan? 
This must be a great question which may occur to everybody. 
There ate some other stories of crocodiles in our myths and 
legends ; and it must be a thing quite worth attention that the 
ctocodile which is a characteristic reptile of the South Sea 
islands or tropical districts is conspicuously found to form a part 
of the Izumo myths. Did crocodiles live in ancient Japan? 
This conclusion must be drawn from the tesults of zoological 
and geological studies. It is thinkable that the climate of pre- 
historic Japan was as hot as that of a tropical or subtropical 
country. As a matter of fact, plenty of coral rocks were dug 
up in Awa Province, and petrified shellfish which belong to the 
tropical fauna found also in the same province. Some tusks of 
the mammoth and Chinese elephant were unearthed somewhere 
in out country; and tropical fish live in a hot pond at Itoh. 
If we deduce from these facts, we cannot deny that ctocodiles 
had lived in the Japanese Islands. But as no skeletons of 
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fossils of crocodiles have been found in our country, we can- 
not assett that they have once lived here. 

It is an interesting problem that stories of crocodiles have 
been handed down from time immemorial in Japan, where no 
ctocodiles ate known to have lived. Now let us speak of some 
of the legends of crocodiles, which are told in Java, Sumatra, 
Malay and various other parts of the South Sea islands. First 
of all, we will tell you a story of crocodiles, which is widely 
known among the Indonesians. It is to the following effect : 


A mouse-deet once intended to cross over a river. But as it 
was flooded, he could neither wade nor swim across it. There- 
upon he thought of a trick : he stood up on the riverside and said 
to a crocodile, ‘I have been ordered by the King to come and 
count the number of you crocodiles.” 

Great many crocodiles appeared and, as they wete told, lay 
in a row from this side to the other. At this sight the mouse- 
deer began to count the number of the crocodiles, jumping from 
back to back of the crocodiles and saying, “‘ One, two, three... 1” 
On teaching the other side of the river, he scornfully cried out, 
“You were all deceived by me.” 


There ate a few other South Sea stories which resemble 
this. And the mouse-deer in all these stories tesemble in 
character and conduct the hate in the aforesaid Japanese myth. 

Now, among the tribesmen of Papua or New Guinea there 
is an interesting story, which is as follows : 


One day a monkey saw a tree bearing abundant fruits, which 
stood on the seaside of a neighbouring island. Turning to a 
heron, who happened to be near him, he said, ‘“‘I say, brother, I 
am vety desirous of eating some of those fruits we see in that 
island. ‘Take me there with you, and I shall be much indebted 
to you.” 

Heteat the heron answered, “Certainly, with pleasure,” 
and at once took him over to that tree in the neighbouring 
island. ‘The monkey devoured as much fruit as he liked. After 
a while the heron said, “Let us go back now.” Then the 
monkey got very angry and replied, “ Wait until I want to go.” 
As soon as these words wete spoken, he jumped upon the bird 
and pulled off most of his feathers. 
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The poor heron hated him fot his ingratitude and violence, 
but could not go back with his injured wings. The two 
comrades were compelled to remain in that island. In due course 
of time new feathers grew on the heron’s body, who was now as 
strong as before. One day, when the monkey saw him flying in 
the air, the cunning animal begged him to take him home, but the 
heron refused his request. 

One day, when loitering about the sands, the monkey saw a 
crocodile lying near. An artifice occutted to him. He made on 
the sands as many footprints as he could, and then he went up to 
the sleeping crocodile. He roused him from his nap and said, 
“T say, brother, you are big-framed ; but we monkeys are of a 
greater party. Look over there, and you will see how numetous 
we ate. We ate inferior in size, but quite superior in number.” 

The crocodile looked at the footprints on the sands and 


With regard to the description of this myth, there is some 
difference between the Kojiki and Nihon Shoki. But it can 
roughly be told as follows : 

In days of yore there were two brothers, one of whom was 
named Hodéri-no-Mikoto (Hosusori-no-Mikoto) and the other 
Ho-ori-no-Mikoto (Hikohohodémi-no-Mikoto). The former, the 
elder brother, was nicknamed Umi-sachi-biko (Lucky-man-on- 
sea), and the latter Yama-sachi-biko (Lucky-man-in-mountain). 
Now, Umi-sachi-biko lost the luck of the sea every time the wind 
blew and every time the tain fell; but Yama-sachi-biko never 
lost the luck of the mountain, though winds blew and rain fell. 
So the two brothers consulted each other and exchanged theit 
respective work, but they turned out equally unlucky. The elder 
brother repented : he returned the bow and arrows to the younger 
and demanded the return of his own fishing tackles. Yama- 


thought what the monkey had said was true. He at once 
summoned all his party ; many crocodiles were soon assembled. 
Then the monkey said, ‘‘ Now let me first count the number of 
all your party. Lie in a row from this shore to the side of 
yonder island, and I shall pass over yout backs, reckoning the 
number one by one.” 

All the crocodiles, as had been told by the monkey, lay ina 
tow from shore to shore. Thus the monkey could cross over to 
his island. 


This story resembles ours of the “ Hate of Inaba Ore 


sachi-biko said that he had lost all the hooks before he got a fish. 
The elder brother scolded the younger. So Yama-sachi-biko 
made many hooks out of a sword and asked his brother to accept 
them in atonement for the lost ones. But Umi-sachi-biko 
would not receive them and insisted upon having his own 
hooks returned. 

Yama-sachi-biko, with a look of extreme sorrow, wandered 
along the seaside. Then an old deity came up to him and asked 
why he was so much worried. The young man told him what 
had happened. ‘“‘ Be of good cheer, lad,” said the old man; “I 
shall do thee good.” He promptly made a wicker-boat. ‘* Jump 


than the foregoing Indonesian one. The two stories ate quite 
the same in the point that the crocodiles were deceived, though 
the deceivers are animals of different kinds. It is thus notice- 
able that here lies a sort of relationship between the two stories. | 


into this, and tow into the offing, and thou wilt find thyself 
before the Palace of the Sea-god. There is a well beside the gate. 
Sit ona thick-leaved judas tree near the well for a while, and 
then the daughter of the Sea-god will come out and tell thee 
what to do.” 

Yama-sachi-biko obeyed what the old man had said. He 
had not sat on the tree neat the well very long before the maid- 
servant of Princess Toyotama, daughter of the Sea-god, appeared 
to draw some water from the well. To her astonishment, she 
saw a handsome man’s face reflected in the water. She hurried 
back and told her mistress what she had seen. Princess Toyo- 


Myth of “ Umi-sachi-biko and Yama-sachi-biko”’ 


The myth of “ Umi-sachi-biko and Yama-sachi-biko ” is the 
most noted of all our myths as the story of Ho-ori-no-Mikoto’s 
(Hikohohodémi-no-Mikoto’s) paying a visit to the Palace in the 
Sea. This is also widely known among out little children, and 
vety important as showing the fact that fishing and husbandry tama came out and invited the stranger into the Palace, where’ 
had already been the chief occupations of Japanese people in she entertained him with great hospitality. Princess Toyotama 
ancient times. and Yama-sachi-biko loved each’ other. 
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Three yeats had passed away in the rapture of sweet love 
when Yama-sachi-biko was overshadowed with great sorrow. 
On seeing this, she told it to her father. He asked his guest the 
reason. Yama-sachi-biko told how he had lost his brother’s 
hooks and how his brother had dunned him for them. Then the 
Sea-god caught the breams which had bitten and swallowed the 
hooks, and recovered them from their mouths. As the means of 
chastising the elder brother he gave the younger brother two 
chaplets ; one shio-mitsu-tama (tide-flowing chaplet) and the other 
shio-hirn-tama (tide-ebbing chaplet), and taught him some impre- 
catory words. When Yama-sachi-biko was about to go back on 
a big crocodile’s back, Princess Toyotama said to him, “I am 
already with child. And the child will be born before long. 
When the confinement is near, I shall go over to the shore 
of your homeland on a stormy day. Prepare a lying-in room for 
me.” 

Yama-sachi-biko, who had come back from the Sea 
Palace, now returned the hooks to his brother. Whenever Umi- 
sachi-biko teased him with some unreasonable demand of 
other, he would take out the chaplets and chastise him by drown- 
ing ot rescuing him with them. The repetition of this chastise- 
a at last compelled Umi-sachi-biko to obey Yama-sachi- 

iko. 


In the last part of this myth it is told how the sea route 
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Now, what legend exists among the South Sea tribesmen, 


which tesembles this myth of Umi-sachi-biko and Yama-sachi- 
biko >? Dr. Takéo Matsumuta tells us two South Sea stories, 
one of which runs to the following effect : 


There once lived in one of the Indonesian islands two 
brothers, Hian and Parpala. One day Parpala borrowed a fishing- 
rod from his elder brother and went out to angle. As the hook 
was bitten off by a fish, the younger brother incurred the anger 
of the elder. So he went out to the sea in search of the lost 
hook. Many fish assembled and helped him to find the hook. 
One of them, which was a bream, was found to have lately got 
hurt in the throat. On examination it was no other than the lost 
hook that did harm to that bream. Then Parpala could restore 
the hook. 

The other stoty can roughly be told as follows : 

A man stabbed a wild boat with a spear which his friend 
had lent him. The animal ran off with the broken tip of the 
speat in his body. The man mended the broken part of the spear 
by various means and tried to return it to his friend with a hearty 
apology; but the friend stubbornly insisted upon having the 
broken tip returned. Quite perplexed, the man sought for the 
wounded boar until at last he went down to the lower world. 
While reposing himself on a tree near a well, he saw a little girl 
come and draw some water from the well. It is said that this 


between the mainland and the Sea Palace was for ever stopped. 
According to the Kojiki, these circumstances ate natrated as 
follows : 


led to the discovery of the lost head of the spear. 
According to Dixon, a folk-tale collector, the above 
stories are teported roughly as follows : 


When the time of her childbirth approached, Princess 
Toyotama came across the sea to the shore of the mainland on a 
stormy day. But her lying-in room had not been finished as yet. 
Informed of her arrival, Yama-sachi-biko made haste to com- 
plete the room. But she began to feel the throes before it was 
finished. The princess begged him not to see her give birth to 
the child, but curiosity induced him to peep into the place where 
she was gtoaning with pain. Greatly to his astonishment, he 
saw her transformed into a huge crocodile and writhing with 
agony. Aware that the secret was known to him, the princess 
grew ashamed of herself and returned to het Palace, leaving het 


child behird. ‘Thus the sea route between the mainland and _ the 
Palace was stopped for ever. 
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(1) In days of yore there dwelt three brothers and two 
sisters in Heaven. The youngest brother, Parpala, went out to 
angle fish. He could not catch any fish at all and, to make the 
matter worse, lost the hook. The hook was the one he had 
borrowed from his eldest brother Hian against his will. The 
loss of his hook made the lender very angry. He insisted upon 
having his hook returned by all means. Hian made search 
everywhere he could go, but to no purpose. 

(2) He had been wandering along the beach with great 
perplexity for some time, when he met with a fish. On hearing 
what worried him so much, the fish sympathized with him 
and said kindly, “I will find that hook for you.” 
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(3) While swimming about in the sea, this kind fish saw 
another one suffering from having had his throat stuck with 
something. He informed the young man of it without the least 
delay. It was soon found that the suffering fish was no other 
than the one that had swallowed the missing hook. How 
delighted Parpala was when he could return the hook to his 
eldest brother ! 

(4) But he hated Hian for his cold-hearted attitude and 
determined to take revenge on his unkind brother. He secretly 
hung a bamboo-tube of wine above Hian’s bed. When getting 
up from his bed, Hian struck his head against the bamboo-tube, 
and the wine was all spilt. The youngest brother insisted on 
having the spilt wine back. Hian could do nothing but collect 
the liquor with utmost exertion. While he was doing so, he 
found a hole newly made in the floor of Heaven. 

(5) With a wondering eye he peeped through it and saw 
something in the lower world. Then the three brothers let down 
a dog by a long rope to the lower world. After a while, when 
they pulled him up, they found some white sand sticking to the 
ends of his legs. Thereupon they made up their minds to go 
down to the lower world. The younger brothers were to descend 

together with the younger sister. As for the eldest brother, 
he first went down to the earth and when he looked up felt himself 
ashamed. He caught and shook the rope, which the celestial people 
thought a sign of pulling it up, which they did with the eldest 
brother hanging onto the rope. In the meanwhile the trio had 
leapt down to theearth. So the persons who actually descended to 
the earth were the two younger brothers and sister—thtee in all. 

The above is 2 tradition or legend widely known in Kei, 
one of the Indonesian islands. How closely this resembles out 
Umi-sachi-biko myth! Paragraph 1 in the above stoty cof- 
responds to the exchange of luck, and Paragraph 2 to the first 
patt of Yama-sachi-biko’s visit to the Sea Palace. How Yama- 
sachi-biko went over to the Palace, lived there and came back— 
though all these things are lacking in the South Sea story, 
the return of the hook is briefly mentioned in Paragraph 3. 
eee 4 answers to the matter concerning the chaplets ; and 
ae a : a stoppage of the sea route between the mainland and 

; sponds to the matter mentioned in Pararaph 5. 
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The sea toute to the Palace was fot evet stopped because 
Yama-sachi-biko broke the taboo that he must not peep in; 
while in the South Sea story the passage between Heaven and 
Earth was stopped because the eldest brother peeped up be- 
tween his sistet’s legs. These two things are from a psycholo- 
gical viewpoint quite similar. 

If there be anything among the South Sea tribes which 
answets to the story of visiting the Sea Palace, we shall be able 
to assert that the aforesaid South Sea story is founded on the 
same origin as that of out myth. According to Dr. Matsu- 
muta, whose South Sea stories we have before quoted, a man 
was testing on a tree neat the well, when a little girl came to 
draw water; and this led to the discovery of his missing 
speathead. But there is another story in New Britain in which 
how the man met with the girl is more clearly told. In this 
story mention is made of a spting, neat which there was a tree. 
On this tree the man had been reposing himself, when the girl 
appeated and saw the man reflected in the water. Furthermore, 
it is told how he entered the girl’s house, loved her, stayed 
with her and returned home at last. In these respects this story 
beats a wonderful resemblance to out myth. 

In short, it is found that the story of “ Umi-sachi-biko and 
Yama-sachi-biko ” and some other stories of this sort are, on the 
whole, evidently characteristic of the oceanic peoples in point 
of quality, motif and substance ; and that they ate of the same 
kind and origin as those which sutvive in Kei, New Britain, 
Celebes and some other islands in the South Seas. 


“© Kachi-kachi Yama”? 


The stoty of “ Kachi-kachi Yama,” which is known as one 
of the five great Japanese fairy tales (“ Momotato,” “ Shita-kiri 
Suzumé,” “ Battle of the Monkey and Crab,” etc.), is not favout- 
ably treated among out educationists, because its substance is too 
cruel. In spite of this fact, this story, which has been so popular 
among our people these many, many years, will be handed down 
to out little children as a well-beloved old faity tale evermore. 
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The following is the version of this old tale which was 
made up by Kyokutei-Bakin, a noted novelist in the Tokugawa 
period : 

Once upon a time there was an old peasant. One day, 
while he was working in the field, a badger came by stealth and 
ate the tiffin which his old wife had brought him. The old man, 
who was angty at this, soon caught this badger alive. He 
brought the little animal home and hung him by a rope from a 
beam. ‘Then he said to his wife, “Let us make badger soup of 
this. Cook it nicely and wait for my return, my dear.” 

So saying, the old man went out to the field again. Then 
the old woman began to pound barley in the mortar, humming a 
tune. At this sight the badger said to her, “For mercy’s sake 
spate me, and I shall pound the barley for you.” She took so 
great pity on the badger that she unfastened the rope and set the 
animal free. All ofa sudden he pounced upon the old woman 
and bit her to death. And soon he transformed himself into the 
old woman herself. 

Towards the evening the man returned home. The supper 
time came. When he eagerly took a sip of the soup, the disguised 
badger changed himself into his true form. ‘ You eat your 
wife,” cried the badger; “look at her bones under the oven!” 
And with a scornful laugh the badger ran out and disappeared. 
Throwing down his chopsticks, the old man went to the oven 
and found his dear wife’s bones under it. He wept most bitterly. 

Now, thete lived a rabbit in one of the hills near by. He 
heard the poor old man crying aloud and came out to know what 
was the matter with him. Being told what had happened, the 
rabbit soothed him and said, “I'll avenge your wife upon that 
wicked badger.” 

With a small bag of parched beans the rabbit went up the 
hills. Attracted by the small of the parched beans, the cunning 
badger came out and asked the rabbit for a handful of beans. 
“You shall have it,” said the rabbit, “if you carry a bundle of 
firewood on yout back to the top of the hill.” “I will do any- 
thing you like,” answered the other; “give me some of those 
beans anyhow.” But the rabbit said that he would give them to 
him after the work was done. 

With plenty of firewood on his back the badger trudged his 
way up. The rabbit, who followed him, secretly took out his 
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flint and steel, with which he now struck out a fire. On hearing 
the strange sounds, the badger asked him what they wete. 
“This is Kachi-kachi Yama (Tick-tack Hill),” answered the other. 
By this time the firewood had caught the fire, which now began 
to burn the badger’s back. He cried with pain, wriggling on the 
ground. It was after some while that he could throw off his 
burning burden and run away. 

Now the rabbit prepared an ointment from miso and cayenne 
peppet. He put on a deep braided hat that his face might not 
be discovered; and went out as an ointment pedlar, crying 
< Liniment fot burns!” The badger, whose back had been sorely 
burnt, bought some of the hawket’s ointment and applied it to 
the burnt part. Then the pain grew so unbearable that he 
wallowed about with groans. 

Mote than twenty days had elasped before the badger 
recovered from his burn. ‘The rabbit then built a boat. On 
seeing it, the badger asked him what it was intended for. “Iam 
going to fish in the sea,” replied the rabbit. The other animal 
envied him, but knew nothing of shipbuilding. So he built an 
earthen boat. Both the rabbit and badget rowed out towards 
the offing. The earthen boat soon broke and sank. The rabbit 
struck the drowning badger to death with his oar. Thus he 
avenged the old man’s wife on the wicked badger. 

There ate a few other versions which are different from 
one another in some minor points. But each of them is, on 
the whole, quite similar. We greatly tegret that there are no 
authentic materials to ascettain whence this tale originated and 
when it became one of our national fairy tales. The present 
writer firmly believes, however, that the origin of this tale lies 
in the South Seas, though there may be more of less influence 
of Indian or Chinese thought. 

The first problem we have to consider is that of brutality. 
It seems to us Japanese too brutal that the old man ate of his 
wife’s flesh, though he was quite unconscious of it. As a 
matter of fact, there ate some of our old fairy tales in which 
how mountain witches and demonesses ate human bodies is 
dreadfully narrated. But we cannot consider that these tales 
have been of Japanese origin from time immemorial. Where 
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did they come from, then? Our attention is naturally directed 
to those cannibal races who live in some of the South Sea 
islands. Although there are very few cannibals there today, yet 
we can see some old customs of skull-hunting and festivals for 
celebrating it. From this point of view it is conjectured that 
most of the stories of man-eating demons have been influenced 
by the customs ot legends of the South Sea cannibals. And 
there is a remarkable story in the Indonesian district of the 
South Seas. It runs to the following effect : 


One day, a tortoise deceived a monkey and killed him. From 
his bones the tortoise made lime, which is usually employed when 
biting betel nuts. The flesh he made into dried meat, and the 
blood was made into wine. Before long a patty of monkeys 
came in search of their comrade. Without answering the monkeys’ 
questions, the tortoise invited them to his house and entertained 
them with betel nuts and wine. 

*‘ This wine is a little too red,” said one of the monkeys. 
“It is a little too much coloured,” answered the tortoise by way of 
apology. The monkeys next bit the betel nuts. When they were 
going back, the tortoise said in a low tone of voice, “ You drank 
your friend’s blood and bit his bones.” The meaning of these 
words was caught by some of the monkeys. “‘ What do you say?” 
asked they in an angry voice. “It is not your business,” retorted 
the tortoise; ‘it’s likely to rain—hurry back, I say.” And he 
burst out laughing. 

Now all the monkeys knew what he had done. They ran 
after the tortoise, who tried to crawl off. They united themselves 
to trample him down to death, but his shell did not break down. 
More exasperated, the monkeys threw him down into the sea. 
Then the tortoise broke into a great laugh and cried, “ This is, in 
fact, my native place—good-by!” With these words he sank 
deep into the sea. 


There is also an old story of a man-eating demon in the 
same district : 


One day two brothers went out to fish. Their only sister 
temained at home, working at the weaving loom. Soon after- 
wards a cannibal demon appeared and carried her away. The girl 
quickly fastened a long thread to her toe that she might be traced 
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by it. On coming back, her two brothers found that she was 
missing. With much fear they traced the thread, which led them 
to the house of Baké, the cannibal demon. Fortunately for them, 
Baké was not at home and they could bring back their sister, who 
had been confined in a room. 

The brothers immediately went to Baké’s house again and 
found his daughter, Kinabai, who had just returned home. They 
at once cut her to death and cooked various kinds of food out of 
her flesh. They caught a louse from the dead girl’s hair and told 
it to make answer for Kinabai when Baké came back. 

Now Baké and his family returned and ate the cooked food. 
In it was found the tip of a finger. Then they thought that 
Kinabai had been killed. At this moment a bird on the roof bit- 
terly cried, saying, ‘‘ Baké has easten his own daughter!” Kina- 
bai’s brothers called her by name. They heard an answer made, 
but Kinabai did not appear. On close examination it was a louse, 
they found, that made answer. 


It will be noticed that the above two stoties resemble the 
first part of our fairy tale “ Kachi-kachi Yama,” and that they have 
an oceanic natute in them. In this tale of ours an old peasant 
is, first of all, treated, by which it is known that the story hap- 
pened in a farmvillage. And the badger and rabbit ate also 
creatures of the hill and field. The last part of the tale relates 
to boating in the sea. All these considered, the whole story 
must have originated among the people who were engaged 
partly in agriculture and partly in fishery. This conjecture also 
leads us to think that the story telates to the South Sea tribes. 
There is also the following legend in the Indonesian districts : 


Once upon a time a monkey became a friend with a heron. 
One day they agreed that they would take off each other’s lice. 
The heron first took off the monkey’s lice, and then the latter began 
to take off the formet’s. But the cunning monkey went behind 
the heron and began to pluck off his comrade’s feathers one by 
one. Thinking it strange, the bird asked, “What are you doing?” 
The monkey answered, “‘ There are too many lice on your body,” 
and kept plucking off his feathers until almost all of them were 
gone. “Try to fly if you can,” said the monkey, and quickly ran 
away. 
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The poor heron was trudging his way back, when he met 
with another heron. On hearing of the wicked money’s mischief, 
the fellow bird sympathized with him so heartily that he promised 
to smart the evil-doer. 

One day this kind heron paid a visit to the monkey and said, 
“There is an island beyond the sea where plenty of nice straw- 
berries are growing. Let us go and pluck them.” They made a 
small boat of tree-leaves, in which they got and rowed out together. 
When they came so far that no land was visible, the heron made 
some holes in the boat with his bill, The boat at once sank and 
the monkey was drowned. As for the heron, he quickly soared 
into the air and came back, rejoicing that he had tevenged his 
friend’s injury. 

How much this story resembles that of ‘ Kachi-kachi 
Yama! ” 
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By HACHIRO YAMAGAMI 


HE history of armour in Japan goes back for thirty 

centuries from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 

“ divine” ot mythological age. It is natural, therefore, that, 

during this long petiod, what evolution Japanese armour made 

was complex and the designs and methods of construction 
underwent numerous modifications. 

As atmour is primarily intended for the protection of the 
body, modifications were naturally made from time to time to 
keep pace with the evolution of offensive weapons. In primi- 
tive ages wattiors hurled missiles at the enemy or beat or thrust 
at them with staves. Bows and arrows came into use later, as 
did swords and daggets. During the feudal period the use of 
fireatms became common and artillery was introduced during 
the latter part of the Tokugawa Shogunate. It was at this 
stage that atmour was found to be ineffective against the 
growing fire-power of modern offensive weapons, and it was 
finally discarded. 

The types of offensive weapons used in this country have 
varied throughout the ages. As weapons of offence developed, 
armour and shields evolved to keep pace with them, and 
throughout the whole of out history, therefore, the connection 
between offensive weapons and atmout is inseparable. This 
means, of course, that no study of the evolution of atmout can 
be complete without a full investigation of the nature of the 
offensive weapons used in vatious ages. In this connection it 
must be remembered that methods of warfare had important 
bearings upon the design and construction of armour. Fighting 
on foot and fighting on horseback, for example, posed different 
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problems for the armouters ; infantry and cavalry had different 
requirements, and the introduction of cavalty warfare brought 
about great changes in the design and construction of armout. 

Horses were domesticated at a very early petiod in the 
country’s history, and as Japan is an island country this must be 
regarded as a remarkable fact. ‘The Ainus, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Japan who lived in the country before the arrival 
of the Japanese, or Yamato, tace, had no knowledge of horses. 
Although it may seem almost incredible, the story goes that 
the modern descendants of the Ainus, who still live in Hokkaido, 
took the horse for a huge rat when, shortly after the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, a stock-breeding station was established 
there. 

The Japanese have been horsemen from very eatly times. 
Our ancestors had a profound respect for horses, which they 
used to dedicate to the gods. This custom is said to be the 
origin of the yéwa, or votive tablets, on which there ate pictures 
of horses, presented to almost all Shinto shrines by their 
devotees. 

Especially remarkable was the predominance of the horse 
in warfare in this country during the middle ages, from the 
Heian period to the first half of the feudal period. Some idea 
of the importance of the horse in warfare may be gained from 
the fact that in those days the samurai family was called the 
kyuba-no-iyé, ot “ family of archers and horsemen,” and that the 
horse was prized by the samurai as a treasure. Further, the 
numerical strength of troops was counted as such and such a 
number of horses, not of men. Why horses should have 
flourished so much in Japan, an island country not noted for its 
pastutage, is an interesting question deserving of close study. 

_ The development of armour in Japan may be roughly 
divided into the three styles of kawara, Joroi and gusoku. Kawara 
is the earliest term for armour and thete ate references to it in 
the Nihon Shoki (Japanese Annals) and the Kojiki (Records of 
Ancient Matters), the earliest historical records of the countty. 
The Nihon Shoki was compiled in the twenty-eighth year of the 
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Empress Suiko (A.D. 620) and the Kojiki the second en Pia 
ord, about a century later. ‘The name kawara ve e up ae 
awa (leather) and the diminutive suffix -ra. specs e 
kawara, the oldest and most primitive type of cere a this 
country, has been excavated from an ancient tomb an pe 
ed intact. ‘This primitive armour shows no traces of foreign 
influence and is evidently the original design of our ancestors. 
In appearance it resembles the gambeson (the mie’ tunic 
of leather, worn in Europe in the fourteenth centuty). It is 
a defensive, close-fitting tunic. It is sufficiently hard to resist 
thrusts or strokes, but has the disadvantage that the wearer 1s 
deprived of freedom of movement. The fact that the Aawara, 
or gambeson, was so common in ancient times shows that 
close-ordet fighting by infantry using swotds and speats was 
much more usual than cavalry fighting. The kawara was appat- 
ently in general use from the earliest times until the petiod when 
the Yamato tace had extended their influence over the whole 
country. The suit of armour excavated in the fifth year of the 
Meiji era (1872) from a site near the mausoleum of the Em- 
petor Nintoku (a.D. 313-400) is a typical specimen of kawara. 
It is made of brass. 

The yoroi represents the second stage in the development 
of armour in Japan. Yoroi is armout of continental origin, 
adopted by our ancestors for theit own use. There is nothing 
in our historical records that sheds light on its introduction to 
Japan. It has been suggested by some historians that our an- 
cestors merely made atmout in imitation of Chinese armour, but 
the writer takes a different view. After yeats of cateful study 
he has teached the conclusion that this type of continental 
armour must have been adopted after the bitter experience they 
underwent during a clash with the people of Kokuri, the rising 
countty in Korea, during a Japanese expedition into the penin- 
sula. Until that time Japan had had few relations with the 
continent and, although the hotse was domesticated, its atmed 
forces had consisted exclusively of infantry. This clash with a 
continental force engaged in a southwatd drive through the 
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Korean peninsula, and with forces consisting of both cavalry 
and infantry, caused our ancestors to tealise keenly the vital 
necessity for an organized cavalry force. The consequence was 
an immediate importation of wat horses and the adoption of 
continental armour, which was much better adapted for shoot- 
ing on horseback. Armour for mounted archers must be suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow the wearer full freedom of movement. 
This flexibility may be obtained by means of small, overlapping 
plates like scales, the armour being suspended from, rather than 
fitted to, the body, as in the case of ancient European armour. 
These plates, or laminae, may be made of leather or steel, and 
pierced with holes which enable them to be strung together 
with numerous leather thongs or silk cords. Yoroi of this type 
may be described as plate armout. 

At first the Japanese adopted continental plate armour 
without change, but later made improvements until it develop- 
ed into plate armour of unique Japanese style. The most note- 
worthy improvement was the japanning of all the plates. This 
not only strengthened the armour itself by giving it a surface 
from which weapons would more readily glance off, but also 
added to its beauty. This combination of beauty and utility in 
plate armour is characteristic of Japanese workmanship. With 
the steady improvement in methods of construction, plate 
armour became standardized in many respects. In and after the 
Heian petiod (794-1192), for example, the number of holes 
pierced in each plate for lacing was fixed at thirteen, of which 
eight wete made in the lower part of the plate for stringing the 
plates together horizontally and five along the side for stringing 
the plates together vertically. 

In the latter half of the Heian period there came into vogue 
shooting from horseback, and this led to a further improvement 
in the construction of plate armour. It was during this time 
that armouters succeeded in constructing plate armour of purely 
Japanese design. 

In ordet to counter the remarkable development of offen- 
sive weapons, gteat attention was paid to strengthening the 
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construction of plate armour, but our armoutets, who shated 
the aesthetic sensibilities of the samurai, did not fail to make 
additions to its beauty. Armour of the Heian petiod was made 
mostly of oxhide, with steel plates at the vital parts. All plates 
were coated with Japanese lacquer and strung together with 
vari-coloured silk cords or deerskin thongs. The steel plates 
were embossed or inlaid with gold or silver for both decorative 
and practical purposes, and the leather thongs used for lacing 
wete dyed in variegated colours. Armouters during this period 
aimed at aesthetic appeal, and their wonderful success in con- 
structing the most beautiful and at the same time the most 
effective atmout in the world is not only a credit to them, but a 
source of pride to the whole Japanese tace. : 

During the petiod of rivalry between the Ghénjis and the 
Heikés in the latter patt of the Heian period, all wartiors were 
fired with the ambition to lead the van in an attack on the 
enemy or to vanquish the foe in single combat under the ad- 
miting gaze of the assembled combatants. This accounts for 
the splendour and brilliance of their equipment, which was in- 
tended to draw upon them the attention of the enemy. The 
atmout used by warriors during this period, with its gold and 
silver inlay, its lacings of leather thongs or silk threads dyed in 
brilliant colours, was designed with the special aim of attracting 
the enemy’s attention. 

For decorative purposes copper plated with gold or silver 
was used at designated parts of the armour. The colours used 
for dyeing the leather or silk lacings included crimson, white, 
black, purple, brown and pink. After the period of tivalry 
between the Ghénjis and the Heikés, these colours underwent 
various changes in fashion, so that to the expert connoisseur 
the colours of the lacings are an important clue in dating suits 
of armour. 

The magnificent plate armour evolved to meet the requite- 
ments of cavalry during the Ghénji-Heiké rivalry in the latter 
part of the Heian period was still in vogue during the succeed- 
ing Kamakura period (1192-1337), but went out of fashion in 
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the Muromachi, or Ashikaga, petiod (1338-1602), during which 
there was a decline in cavalry warfare. In the Yedo period, or 
the Tokugawa Shogunate (1602-1867), there was a revival of 
this fine armour in some parts of the country, but specimens of 
the splended suits of armour made before the Ghénki (15 70-72) 
and ‘Tensho (1573-91) etas ate few and to be found only in 
widely separated districts. During the last ten years the writer 
has made a pilgrimage throughout the country in quest of such 
specimens, but has found rather less than sixty, some of these 
being entirely out of repair. Suits of fine plate armour con- 
structed during the period of the Ghénji-Heiké rivalry are so few 
that they can be counted on the fingers. A typical specimen, 
braided with red silk lace, is to be found at the Ontaké Shrine 
in Nishitama district in Tokyo Prefecture. It is seven hundred 
yeats old and is said to have been dedicated to the shrine by 
Shighétada Hatakéyama, the feudal lord during the Kamakura 
period. 

The ted silk lacings of this suit were dyed with akané, or 
Bengal madder, and the fact that the colour has not faded at all, 
although it is seven hundred years old, is an eloquent proof of 
the superiority of the ancient dyestuffs. This fine suit of 
atmour impresses one with the lofty spirit that inspired its con- 
struction. Especially fascinating is the beauty of the curved 
lines of the helmet that goes with the armour. Unfortunately 
much of its original beauty must have been lost during the 
process of the repairs made to it, first during the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and later during the Meiji era. It was designated as 
a national treasure after the Meiji Restoration. 

Because of the great renown of this armour preserved at 
Ontaké, numerous attempts to copy or imitate it have been made 
by atmoutets since the Meiji Restoration. Many of these 
copies arte still in existence. The best is that made by Muné- 
yoshi Myochin and his son, who arte still living. The task oc- 
cupied them for two years and the model is tegarded as the 
best specimen of plate armour constructed during the present, 
or Showa era (1926-). Another suit of armour, presented 
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to the Emperor of Manchoukuo in 1939, was also constructed 
on this pattern. ; 

Almost as renowned are the two suits of atmout preserved 
at the Itsukushima Shrine at Miyajima in Aki Province, ranking 
next only to that at the Ontaké Shrine. One has lacings of 
pink silk and the other of blue silk. The latter is said to have 
been used by Shighémori Taita, son of Kiyomori Taira, who 
was the successful leader of the Heikés during the Heian period. 
Tt was alteady famous in medieval times and is mentioned in 
the Shuko Jisshu (Ten Antiquities) compiled by Rakuoh Shita- 
kawa, a powerful feudal lord during the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
This was also designated as a national treasute after the Meiji 
Restoration. ‘The pink-braided suit is said to have been worn 
by Chinzei-Hachiro-Tamétomo, a famous Ghénji warrior during 
the Heian period. 

A suit of atmour somewhat older than the two famous 
suits at the Itsukushima Shrine is preserved at the Sugata Tenjin 
Shrine neat Shioyama on the Chuo (Central) railway line. This 
‘suit, formerly an heitloom of the Takédas, feudal lords of Kai 
Province, has from olden times been known by the name Tazé- 
nashi, ot “shieldless.” It evidently gave the wearer such com- 
plete protection that he could dispense with a shield; hence the 
name “shieldless.” It was a common practice to name suits of 
atmour in ancient times. The Heikés, for example, had an 
heitloom suit called Karakawa (Chinese leather), and the 
Ghénjis possessed eight famous suits called Tsukikazu, Hikazt, 
Ghénda-ga-Ubughi, Hachiryu, Omodaka, Usugané, Taténashi, and 
Hixamart. 

The founder of the Takéda family in Kai Province was 
Shinra-Saburo-Yoshimitsu. His elder brother, Hachiman-Taro- 
Yoshiiyé, is now deified as a god of war. Many suits of 
armour said to have been worn by Yoshiiyé have been preserv- 
ed, one of them in the Hachiman Shrine at Iwashimizu in 
Kyoto, and popular tradition seems to be correct in ascribing 
this suit to Yoshiiyé. Unfortunately only the metal portions 
temain, other parts having been desttoyed by fire in pre-Meiji 
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times. An idea of the original appearance Se Wil oh 
gathered from a study of Honcho Gunki Koo Gusiike (Diag as 
pnatic Study of Arms and Armour) by Hakuséki Aral, 2 ies € 
scholar who lived during the T okugawa Shogunate. On eae 
ing that another suit of armour worn by Yoshtiye was oe 
at the Sanaghe Shrine in the interior of Mikawa Province along 
the Tokaido, the writer paid a visit there in the summet of 1931, 
and was pleasantly surprised to find a beautiful suit of old 
armout, though it was sadly out of tepait. The deep satisfaction 
felt at this discovery was equalled only by the other of the two 
great discoveries he has made—the discovery of a suit of ancient 
armour at the Kashima Shrine in Hitachi Province. He doubts 
whether it will be his privilege to make another similar find. 

Who made these fine suits of armour is a question that is 
often asked. Unfortunately there is no means of identifying 
the armourets, for these ancient suits beat no signature and 
tradition is usually unreliable. It was not until the latter part 
of the Muromachi, or Ashikaga, petiod that armourers adopted 
the practice of impressing their seals on the armour they con- 
structed. ‘There are not a few people who give credence to the 
so-called Myochin genealogy, but it should be borne in mind 
that this was a fabrication invented during the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and that its references to ancient atmourfets are un- 
trustworthy. 

. Although the plate armour elaborated during the Heian 
petiod underwent no change in design or construction until the 
middle of the Kamakura period, the unsuccessful Mongolian 
attempts to invade Japan during the Bunyei (1264-74) and Koh- 
an (1278-87) eras tevolutionized methods of warfare. The 
drastic changes in military tactics were reflected in the construc- 
loaeeetear ouenepENe tase See ieee which was intro- 
horsemen to be pr 4 ee CO ONE ee 
occasion iat Tee caret ne aes fee kes 
commanding ae ot ee a. ee ee PY 
aici eit ated only by sine FO Oye 

> only by infantry. Many weapons 
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which had pteviously been used only by foot soldiers ot men 
in the lower ranks of the fighting services wete now adopted 
by the higher ranks. The halberd, for instance, which was used 
exclusively by soldier-monks and common soldiers during the 
early part of the Heian period, was used by high commanding 
officers, even by Prince Daitoh, during the latter part of this 
petiod. The spear, which was first used extensively by com- 
mon soldiers during the early part of the Heian petiod, was 
adopted toward the end of this petiod by the samurai in general, 
who vied with one another in securing the honour of being 
first “to thrust the spear” into the enemy’s tanks, a point 
frequently mentioned in old martial tales. As had happened in 
the past, changes in offensive weapons were followed by corte- 
sponding changes in defensive arms, or atmout. Such changes 
wete sttongly marked during the latter part of the Muromachi 
period, an age of frequent internecine civil wars. During this 
period there were changes of great interest in both offensive and 
defensive weapons, and this led to changes in the armour worn 
by the defender. 

Vatious factors were responsible for this change, the chief 
being an extension of fighting operations, resulting in a con- 
siderable increase in the numbers of combatants, the predomi- 
nance of infantry warfare, in which was featured the free use 
of spears, and the introduction of firearms from abroad. By 
the latter part of the Muromachi period cavalty warfare had 
given place to infantry warfare, with close-order fighting as in 
ancient times. The close-fitting ita jorot, ot gambeson, which 
had been discarded for a long time, was now teinttoduced to 
meet the requirements of the new style of warfare. Typical of 
the tevived ita yorot is the okégawadoh, ot barrel-shaped_plas- 
tron. This was a special feature of the armour used extensively 
during the Shogunate founded by Hidéyoshi Toyotomi, who 
Sareea Tokugawa, the founder of the Tokugawa 

The third stage in the development of Japanese atmout 
cotresponds with the Yedo age, or Tokugawa Shogunate (1602- 
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1867), during which armout was known as a ene aa 
afmout), in distinction from ancient and me: es 7 : : 

id ‘able number of suits of armour dating rom the latter 
stro: eriod is still preserved in vatious shtines 
ee perenne ue ers : lds of descendants of for- 
and temples, as well as in the households or ¢ 
met feudal lords. We still have numerous suits of atmout ne 
by such famous wattiors as Shinghén T akéda, Hidéyoshi aks 
tomi, Iyéyasu Tokugawa, and Kiyomasa Kato. In the se 
preceding the Yedo age atmouters paid less attention to clab- 
orate decoration in the form of gaily coloured leather thongs 
and silk threads, and became more interested in novel designs 
and simpler construction. The atmourers gave full play to 
theit imagination in the designs for the helmets rather than in 
the armour itself. A surptisingly wide variety of helmets, de- 
signed and constructed in the period preceding that of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, is described in a commentary on weapons 
and armour called the Bu-ia Sobwa (Tales of Warriors). Hel- 
mets, like the suits of atmout mentioned eatlier, were often 
given names. Typical of the novel helmets made during this 
petiod are that known as Ichinotani no Kabuto wotn by Shighe- 
hatu Hambei Takénaka, and Ninotani no Kabuto wotn by Sama- 
nosuké Akéchi, that known as Dai Swigyu (Great Buffalo) worn 
by Nagamasa Kuroda, another worn by Masanori Fukushima, 
known as the Antler, another wotn by Ujisato Gamoh, known 
as the Caffish’s Tail, and still an other worn by Kiyomasa Kato, 
which was called Naga Eboshi, or “ Tall Headgear.” 

A salient feature of armour constructed during the latter 
patt of the Muromachi period was its light weight, and this 
was ptonouncedly so when compared with the breastplates 
made during the following period, the Yedo age, or Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, a petiod of long and unbroken peace. The 
helmets of extraordinary design referred to earlier were mostly 
made of paper. Those used by common soldiers during this 
petiod were all simple in design and construction, though the 
surface was so made that bullets and speats would glance off. 
Indeed, in some respects, they tesemble the steel helmets used 
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in modern wats. 

The latter patt of the Mutomachi period witnessed the 
introduction, appatently by the Portuguese, not only of fite- 
atms but also of European armour, the latter being prized and 
known as Nanban gusoku, ot “ Western armour.” European 
atmout captured the popular imagination because of the chan- 
nels, grooves or flutes on the breastplates, designed to cause 
blows to glance off. During the early part of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate numerous suits of atmour were constructed in this 
countty in imitation of Western armour. The Nanban gusoku, 
ot Western atmout, said to have been worn by lyéyasu Toku- 
gawa, founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, is preserved at the 
Toshoh-gu Shrine at Nikko, sacred to his memory. lyéyasu 
Tokugawa was rather fond of novelties and found pleasure in 
using such imported articles as pencils and watches. A watch 
and a number of pencils said to have been used by him may be 
seen in the Toshoh-gu Shrine at Mt. Kuno, neat Shizuoka, also 
sacted to his memory. The stoty goes that he died as the te- 
sult of eating fried food that disagreed with him. The art of 
frying food was also introduced to Japan by the Portuguese. 

From the latter part of the Mutomachi period to the Yedo 
petiod, or Tokugawa Shogunate, there was a keen race for su- 
petiority between firearms and armour. The resisting power of 
breastplates was strengthened to keep pace with the increasing 
penettative power of firearms. Suits of armour had to undergo 
tests ; those whose surfaces wete pierced by bullets were reject- 
ed and those which were merely indented were retained for use. 

Duting the Kan-yei (1624-43) and Kambun (1661-72) eras, simi- 
lar tests were cattied out by samurai and feudal lords with 
swotds. Suits of armour having indentations made by bullets 
wete called saméshi gusoku, ot tested armour. 

With the Tokugawa Shoguns firmly established in power, 
a long period of sustained peace reigned throughout the coun- 
try. Armour had become quite ponderous, because of the ne- 
cessity to resist firearms. The new era of peace, however, te- 
sulted in a further increase in weight, for armouters now added 
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vatious decorative pieces to theit production and enlarged some 
sections. During the turbulent times which matked the latter 
part of the Muromachi period, all atmout had been con- 
structed with a view to serving exclusively practical purposes, 
but the Yedo age which followed was characterized by the in- 
troduction and development of decorative design. With the 
exception of the full and elaborate armout which was in fashion 
during the latter part of the Heian period, when cavalry fight- 
ing was the order of the day, Japanese atmout was never very 
heavy. The armour, used during the Muromachi period, when 
the internecine civil wars raged, was temarkably light. Suits 
of armour made during the Tokugawa Shogunate, especially 
during the Ghénroku (1688-1710) and Kyoho (1716-35) etas, 
when the so-called Yedo culture reached its zenith, may be de- 
sctibed as representative of industrial art rather than as armour 
for practical use, this being a natural consequence of the long- 
continued peace. The atmour used by feudal lords during this 
petiod was especially luxurious, the metal work and the dyeing 
of leather thongs and silk threads being carried out regardless 
of expense. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Hakuséki Arai, an eminent 
scholar who was adviser to the sixth and seventh of the Toku- 
gawa Shoguns, wrote the Honcho Gunki Koh, a commentary on 
atms and armour. This work embodied his research on arms 
and armour before the Muromachi period. His writings were 
a powerful stimulus to further reseatch on ancient arms and 
atmout, with the result that suits of old armour preserved 
in various parts of the country were put into a good state 
of repair and new suits were made in imitation of old designs. 

During the middle and latter parts of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the ninth and tenth of the Tokugawa Shoguns were 
in power (i.¢., about the time of the secession of Great Britain’s 
American colonies), the noted antiquarian Teijo Isé took up 
studies of old armour, thus strengthening the movement fort 
their revival. 


Early in the nineteenth centuty, ot to be more definite, dut- 
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ing the Bunka (1804-17) and Bunsei (1818-29) eras, the nation- 
wide movement for the restoration of the ancient régime 
asserted itself in the revival of ancient armour. Suits made 
during this period in imitation of the full armour of ancient 
times were at best pseudo-classic, and greatly inferior in 
technique. 

In 1852, within seventy-eight years of her independence 
from the mother countty, the United States sent Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perty at the head of an expedition to seek 
the conclusion of a treaty of commerce and navigation with the 
Island Empire of Japan. The sudden appearance of his “ black 
ships” abruptly roused Japan from its two century slumber of 
isolation. ‘The attival of the American ships off Uruga Bay had 
a prompt effect on the munitions industry, which began to 
operate at full speed. Armouters and saddlers drove a roaring 
trade thanks to the threatened invasion, and a popular ballad of 
the time had it that armourers and saddlers thanked America 
vety much, but only in whispet. . 

It was soon found, however, that the heavy atmout which 
had been in vogue since the beginning of the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate would serve no ptactical purpose, especially since the 
adoption of Western strategy, based upon rifle and artillery wat- 
fate, called for greater troop mobility. Armourets, therefore, 
were compelled to design armour as light as possible, and were 
faced with the double problem of providing adequate defence 
against tifle-fire and of allowing the wearer freedom of move- 
ment. The result was the construction of armout coated with 
oxhide, both the breastplate and the helmet being made in 
this way. Such armour was called néri gusoku. From this it 
will be seen that Japanese armout was first made of leather dur- 
ing the “ divine” or mythological age, later of steel, again of 
leather, once again of steel, and in the final stage of develop- 
ment once more of leather. 

Such is, briefly, the history of atmouf construction in 
Japan. Our first ancestors evolved theit own methods of con- 
struction, using oxhide as the material fot corselets and breast- 
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plates. Later they adopted continental styles, but by degtees 
modified them and adapted them to Japanese requirements, 
During the Nara petiod (710-79 a) the wadded corselet was intro- 
duced from China and remained in use for some time. As may 
be learned from the Mohko Shubrai Yékotoba (Illustrated Desctip- 
tion of the Mongolian Invasion of Japan), this Chinese wadded 
corselet was also adopted in Korea, where it continued to be 
used until the country was united with Japan in 1910. This 
well illustrates the difference between the national characteristics 
of the Japanese and the Koreans. The Koreans were satisfied 
to use Chinese wadded armour without making any attempt at 
improvements to meet theit own requirements or changing con- 
ditions. ‘The Japanese, on the other hand, were not content to 
retain it unchanged. Originally introduced during the Nara 
age, this wadded armour, and imitations of it, remained in use 
for some time. Later, at the beginning of the Heian age, it 
went out of fashion. The rea-on for its disuse is not mention- 
ed in history, but it seems probable that our warriors became 
dissatisfied with it, because it was exclusively defensive and 
hampered them too much in their offensive activities. This 
salient difference in the characteristics of the Japanese and Chi- 
nese and Korean peoples is manifest not only in theit armour, but 
also in their castles. 

Japanese armour is designed in such 2 way as to provide the 
highest standard of efficiency in offensive operations, even if this 
means that it may not give complete protection. In the elab- 
orate armour of the middle ages, for instance, a bracer of 
gauntlet was worn on the left hand only, the right hand being 
without protection. The treason was that the highest standard 
of efficiency was considered more important than protection. 
The neck was also left without protection in ancient times. It 
was not until the attempted Mongolian invasion of Japan during 
the Bunyei era (1264-74) that Japanese wartiors began to use 
the throat guard, and then only as a protection against the poi- 
soned atrows used by the Mongols. The tradition remains 
strong, as may be seen in the construction of Japanese warships 
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today. Stress is laid on increasing their speed and offensive 
power tather than their defensive armour plate. Almost all 
Japanese warships ate provided with high gun-turrets for in- 
creasing their fire-power. ‘This is quite in line with the tradi- 
tional characteristics of the Japanese race. 

During the internecine civil wars which raged during the 
latter part of the Muromachi period, armour construction was 
further improved by techniques introduced from Europe and 
western Asia. It may be said without fear of exaggeration that 
Japanese armour is the best and most efficient in the world, for 
it reptesents a union of the national military virtues of the 
Japanese and the highest qualities of theit industrial arts. All 
the literature of our unusually long feudal age revolves round 
the history and records of armour and stories in which armour 
is prominent. It is not too much to say that armour fepre- 
sents all that is best in the products of the feudal age. 

The Japanese have, therefore, a sacred duty to posterity to 
hand down to them, in good preservation, the suits of armour left 
to them by their ancestors. It is greatly to be regretted that for 
purely commercial purposes so many attempts have been made 
to remodel or renovate old suits of armout, as, for example, in 
the so-called Rin Rozané hiodoshi ryuxu (gold-inlaid, scarlet-laced 
suits of armour), many specimens of which ate of doubtful 
authenticity. It is the earnest wish of the writer that all irre- 
placeable suits of ancient armour should be preserved with the 
utmost care. He takes this occasion to appeal to the general 
public, especially to those interested in ancient arms and armour, 
to inaugurate a nation-wide movement for training skilled 
atmourers so that the technique of armour construction may 
be transmitted to posterity without deterioration but rather im- 
proved on a modern basis. 
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DR. SUZUKI'S RESEARCHES ON 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


By YOSHINDO S$ AKURAI 


HE Suzuki Laboratory in the Institute of Physical and 
6 i Chemical Research, staffed with more than fifty research 
workers under Dr. Umétaro Suzuki, is conducting basic studies 
in chemistry of nutrition. Through its advanced studies in 
nutrition, the laboratory is not only making substantial con- 
tributions toward a satisfactory solution of the food problem, 
but going a long way for the advancement of the physical 
standard of the Japanese nation. 

Dr. Suzuki is well known as an authority on chemistry of 
protein and also originator of the vitamine theory. Formerly 
he was a professor of the Imperial University of Tokyo. While 
studying in Germany, Dr. Suzuki was impressed with the marked 
inferiority of the Japanese, including himself, to the Westerners 
in their physique. He found out among other things that 
Japanese diet was greatly responsible for this inferiority. On 
his return home, he started research works on Japanese diet 
for the purpose of making the Japanese a stronger people and 
also prolonging their span of life. Inasmuch as Japanese diet 
consists in a great majority of cares of rice, which supplies the 
nation with the bulk of calories needed by them, he paid primary 
attention to the research on the constituents of tice and their 
nutritive value, as the tesult of which he ascertained that 


Umétaro Suzuki, D. Sc. (Agric.), member of the Imperial Academy, honorary 
professor at Tokyo Imperial University, president of the Manchoukuo College of Science, 
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animals, fed with polished tice would eventually develop a 
sort of polyneuritis. He further observed that this disease 
would not be cuted by increasing the quantity of mineral 
matter and protein in the feed for the animals, but it would 
be temedied by administering a certain constituent of rice bran 
to the animals. He succeeded in isolating this constituent in 
the form of a concentrate, which was very efficacious even 
when given in a small quantity. He named it “ oryzanin,”” 
and he announced in 1910 his new discovery to the public, 
making it cleat that even a small quantity of oryzanin is vital 
as a determining factor of nutrition. This was a year before 
Funk advocated his vitamine theory. So Dr. Suzuki was ac- 


_ knowledgedly a pioneer in the field of researches on vitamines. 


Dr. Suzuki’s discovery of oryzanin has naturally led up to 
teseatch works in vatious countries on constituents of food 
with a view to discovering such components as would detet- 
mine nutrition. The result has been the discovery of vitamine 
A, Vitamine C, vitamine p and others. 

The Institute of Physical and Chemical Research was statt- 
ed in 1918, but it was not till 1923 that its laboratories were 
equipped with full installations. Dr. Suzuki was a member of 
its organizing committee, and he had the Suzuki Laboratory set 
up, in which he began to conduct large-scale studies in chemis- 
try of nutrition at the head of a large staff of research workers. 
His endeavours and those of the members of the laboratory 
have been tewatded with a series of brilliant successes in the 
exploration of this new field. 

Dr. K. Takahashi of the laboratory, for example, led the 
world in successfully isolating a high concentrate of vitamine 
A from codliver oil. He named it “ biosterin,” and mass pro- 
duction of vitamine A is now being carried on by the laboratory 
for the purpose not only of meeting the requirements of the 
medical profession, but also of catering to the general public in 
the latter’s efforts to better their nutrition. At the same time, 


1 For mote particulars refer Oryzanin, published by the Sankyo Company, Muroma- 
chi, Nihonbashi-ku, Tokyo. 
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researches on isolation of pure vitamine A is eaaoate by Dr. 
S. Hamano, who in 1936 succeeded in oe its derivative 
in crystal form, thus making substantial contfi ee the 
determination of vitamine A’S chemical structure. On t e other 
hand, Dr. M. Sumi was successful in manufacturing vitamine p 
on a large scale, by isolating : ergosterin ” from yeast spores, 
and shiitaké (Cottinellus shiitake), a sott of Japanese mushroom 
and irradiating it with ultra-violet tays. By about the same 
method as used by Dr. Hamano in extricating pute vitamine A, 
Dr. M. Sumi succeeded in obtaining a derivative of vitamine D 
i tal form. 

: pee ieee on vitamine c wete first undertaken by the late 
Dr. Masatato Miura, the lamented husband of Madam Tamaki 
Miura, who is the well-known prima donna of Japan. — The late 
Dr. Miura ascertained through his experiments on animals that 
vitamine c in stabilized form is contained in Japanese green tea. 
His studies were taken up by Dr. S. Maruyama, another staff 
member of the Suzuki Laboratory, who has finally succeeded in 
extracting vitamine c in crystal form. 

Oryzanin, or vitamine 3, discovered by Dr. Suzuki, has 
been ascertained to be a specific remedy for beri-beri, whose 
victims ate extensively found in Oriental countries. Needless 
to say that oryzanin has proved a boon to the Oriental peoples. 
Also researches on the isolation of the efficacious factor in ory- 
zanin, namely the so-called vitamine B,, were undertaken at an 
eatly stage by Dr. S. Ohdaké at the laboratoty of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo under the guidance of Dr. Suzuki. Dr. 
Ohdaké was the first to point out that vitamine B, contains 
sulphur. And Dr. Y. Sabashi has succeeded in the synthetic 
manufacture of vitamine 3,. 

Reseatches on other vitamines under the category of vita- 
mine B are being conducted by a number of staff membets of the 
Suzuki Laboratory, and Messrs. K. Inouyé and H. Inukai have 
already succeeded in extracting a high concentrate of vitamine 
B, The vitamine is now placed on the market in prepared 


form under the name of “ vitas,” and is enjoying quite an ex- 
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tensive sale, being favoured by vatious strata of society. While 
reseatch wotkers of various countries were at a loss how to 
gain a cleat idea of the substance of vitamine B,, Mr. A. Ichiba, 
member of the laboratory, has succeeded in extracting it in 
crystal form. In this connection it must be mentioned that 
Dr. W. Nakahara and other research workers of the laboratory 
have gained a name for their researches on vitamine L, whose 
chemical structure and properties are now wellnigh clarified by 
them. So much with the researches conducted at the Suzuki 
Laboratory on vitamines. 

In the field of researches on proteins, the laboratory has 
also made a valuable contribution. For one thing it has demon- 
strated the possibility of synthetic manufacture of food. Dr. S. 
Mayéda of the laboratory has made precious achievements in 
his researches on the nuttitive value of proteins. His discovery 
of a-amino-f-hydtoxy butyric acid has led to the successful sub- 
stitution of amino acids mixture for protein, thereby demon- 
strating the possibility of synthetic manufacture of food. It 
has been further demonstrated that animal protein which is 
rather deficient in Japanese diet will be amply supplied by utiliz- 
ing fish meat. Mr. S. Tokuyama is now making a large-scale 
ptoduction of fish protein that is easily absorbable by human 
otganism. 

Those basic studies in nutrition undertaken by the Suzuki 
Laboratory ate not only providing a solid basis for various 
measures taken for the improvement of national nutrition, but 
ate also being taken in the programme for victualling the Japa- 
nese troops in China, so as to prevent various diseases which 
arise from nuttitional deficiency. 

Mention also must be made of the synthetic manufacture 
of saké, or Japanese tice-wine, which is now being success- 
fully conducted by the laboratory on a commercial basis. Now 
saké is an aromatic drink, brewed from fermenting rice, and Dr. 
Suzuki, in co-operation with Messts. S. Kato and S. Suzuki, 
staff membets of his laboratory, has succeeded in synthetically 
manufacturing saké, as good and as aromatic as the natural 
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one, by mixing the constituents of the Japanese drink. a 
success means a great deal more than a mere success in attifici 
manufacture of this popular drink ; it signifies an economy on 
the consumption of rice, the staple food of the Japanese, by 
millions of bushels. This point cannot be stressed too strongly 
during wartime, when consetvation of foodstuffs is - ses 
important as an even supply of arms and ammunition. : jit = 
using a single grain of rice, from which the Japanese Jerive the 
bulk of their needed calories, the “ Rikenshu, which is the 
popular name for the syathetic sakeé, is now being produced oe 
a large, commercial basis, giving as much satisfaction to the 
bibblers as can be derived from teal rice-wine. Mr. T. Shima- 
moto, another research worker of the laboratory, has also suc- 
ceeded in establishing a process for extracting fats and oils sim- 
ply and completely. Under this new process he is extracting 
oil from tice-bran, which has hitherto had no use but as feed to 
poultry or fertilizer. Oil, thus extracted from rice-bran, is now 
used for cooking and other purposes, while bran refuse is pro- 
cessed to be used as foodstuff. : 
It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that the Suzuki 
Laboratory of the Institute of Physical and Chemical Research 
has already exceeded the international scientific level in its achieve~ 
ments and has made no small contributions not only to the 
scientific cause in the world, but to the betterment of nutrition 
of the Oriental peoples, including the Japanese, as well as to 
the conservation of foodstuffs in wartime in Japan. More than 
fifty research workers ate keeping up their studies in the field 
of nutrition in order to attain further successes under the ditec- 
tion of Dr. Suzuki, whose chetished aspiration is to better 
physique and prolong the span of life for the Japanese nation. 
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ORIENTAL GARDENING AND WESTERN CULTURE 


Chinese gardens have many features which are lacking in Japanese 
gatdens, which originated as copies of Chinese gardens during the 
Chow Dynasty (1134-247, B.c.). Called ‘‘ Court gardens,” the Chinese 
model is centred around a palatial building. Although it is generally 
agreed that Japanese gardening is based on the ancient Chinese, the 
modern conception of Court gardens is quite different from the 
ofiginal. Japanese gardens from the Kamakura period onward have 
shown little in common with those up to the Heian period, which 
retained the Chinese influence. Japanese gardens underwent great 
changes under the influence of the Zen Buddhists who flourished in 
Japan during the Kamakura period. 

Likewise the courtly appearance of the old Chinese gardens 
gtadually disappeared as they became more popular and more com- 
mon. There wete many magnificent gardens about the capital toward 
the end of the Tsung Dynasty. Then early in the Yuan Dynasty men 
of letters took it up as a fad and vied with each other in constructing 
exquisite gardens. The Zen temple style that made its advent in Japan 
during the Kamakura period was derived from these gardens, but 
ultimately developed into a peculiar Japanese style of gardens. The 
growth of the tea cult in Japan exerted special influence on gardening. 
As this cetemony became refined, it was the practice to provide a 
special room in which to practice it facing a garden. ‘Tasteful sim- 
plicity was the keynote and a new fashion in Japanese architecture 
was established. No true Japanese garden was considered complete 
without its accompanying tea-room. 

Chinese gardens also developed toward perfection, but along the 
lines of the ancient Court gardens, of which the Imperial garden at 
Peking is representative, having been laid out under the Ming Dynasty 
and altered partly during the Tsing Dynasty. It is vast and splendid, 
encircled by five flower gardens. Although in striking contrast with 
the old Japanese gardens, this style has become quite popular in 
Japan. Both Chinese and Japanese, however, remain essentially 
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< natural” gardens. They portray nature unaltered, whereas, except 
for English landscape gardens, English and Persian gardens ate geo- 
metrical, artificially modifying nature. 

All gardens may be classified roughly geometrical or natural, 
The gardens of ancient Egypt, Greece, Babylonia and Assyria were 
geometrical. It was only toward the end of the seventeenth century 
that non-geometrical gardens first appeared in England. They became 
popular first in France and later in Germany, the Netherlands and 
Belgium. No one has explained how natural gardens came to displace 
the two-thousand-year tradition of geometrical gardens. Some say it 
was because people learned properly to appreciate the beauty of 
nature. Others say England’s climate favoured the development of 
landscape gatdens. But if it was due to the climate, England would 
have had landscape gardens much earlier. Nor would they have 
spread to France and other parts of Europe whose climate is not 
especially favourable to gardens of that type. So it really may be 
considered a historic fact that the introduction of the Chinese fashion 
brought about this change in European gardens. 

It appears that Europeans first learned of Chinese gardens through 
the accounts given by Marco Polo in 1298 of his experiences in the 
Orient. The book remained in manuscript, however, until early in 
the fifteenth century. The published version gives a vivid description 
of the unparalleled splendour and magnificence of the palace of the 
Emperor of Sung at Lin-an and its environs. Later descriptions and 
sketches of Chinese Court gardens and other scenes ate believed by 
many to have exerted no small influence on the culture of the 
Renaissance. 

Many paintings of that time showed obvious Oriental character- 
istics, probably influenced by Chinese objects brought back from 
China by the Italian missionaries who were sent there after Ghengis 
Khan’s invasion of Europe. Following the discovery of a sea route 
to East India around the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama in 
1498, there arose an intense general interest in things Oriental. The 
Portuguese made great use of this sea route, extending it eventually to 
China and Japan. A Portuguese first reached Canton in 1517, and 
the South China coast cities subsequently became prosperous trading 
ports. A number of Jesuit missionaries went to China on Portuguese 
ships and later played an important part in the interchange of Oc- 
cidental and Oriental culture. 


Other Christian missionaries entered China. One called Alexan- 
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dre Variniani arrived at Macao in 1578 to supervise Jesuit mission in 
India and the Far East. Under him, his workers wrote books in 
Chinese on religion and Western science and built a church at Peking. 
Two were teceived by the Chinese Emperor and began casting guns 
at his request. Another persuaded the Chinese Government to 
replace the Chinese calendar with the Gregorian calendar. In this 
way, during the Ming Dynasty China learned much of Western pro- 
gress in many fields, but it was not until the Tsing Dynasty that 
Europe began to be influenced by things Chinese. Louis xiv of 
France set the spur to Europe’s interest in the Orient, and not without 
putpose. He sought a market for French industrial products in 
China, because Spain and Portugal had reaped great profits on Far 
Eastern trade. The Portuguese missionaries mentioned above were 
part of a religious propaganda scheme whereby Portugal sought to 
dominate China spiritually as well as militarily. They sought to 
obtain political influence for Portugal by impressing the Chinese 
Emperor with their scientific knowledge and gaining his confidence. 
It was to cope with these activities that Louis x1v sent picked Jesuit 


- missionaries to the Far East. 


Outstanding among the accomplishments of these missionaries 
was the drafting of a complete map of China, which took eight full 
years starting in 1708, but the reports sent home by them contributed 
fundamentally to European knowledge of the intrinsic value of 
Chinese culture. It might perhaps be only just to attribute the fad 
for ‘* Chinoiserie”’? in Europe at that time to Louis xrv. The French 
King took special delight in Chinese industrial arts, embroideries, 
pictures, pottery and so forth. His collection included gifts of pottery 
from the Chinese Emperor in 1697 and various objects presented by the 
King of Siam in 1685. Things Chinese became the prevalent craze of 
France. French women affected Chinese-style dress. Chinese cafes 
and restaurants sprang up, along with Chinese entertainments and 
even the Chinese public bath. Louis x1v had a special room in the 
Versailles Palace for display of his Chinese art objects and he added a 
Chinese tower to the palace garden. This mania for things Chinese 
ultimately led to the introduction of the Chinese-style garden in 
Burope. The fad spread from France into Italy and then to Germany 
and England. 

Because landscape gardening appeared in England much earlier 
than the general interest in things Chinese, many scholars attribute 
English gardening to the English climate. But England was in- 
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fluenced by the ancient Chinese gardens through the Netherlands, 
where a pavilion-like structure, obviously of mae ae and 
inounas a gazebo,” was quite a common feature of gardens from a 
much earlier time. The gazebo housed an inscribed tablet as did the 
usual Chinese gatden court and it developed in England into what is 
miliar “‘ summer house.” 

now ae took up the serious study of Oriental plants after the 
return from Far Eastern explorations of Sir Walter Raleigh and of 
Cavendish. This led to a general vogue in Chinese gardening. John 
Parkinson, a gardener in the service of James 1, laid out the first 
Oriental-style garden in England, stressing naturalness rather than 
symmetry. With Thomas Hill, Parkinson may be regarded as having 
originated English landscape gardening. The style was carried toward 
perfection by Bridgeman, who built a villa for Lord Cobham, sut- 
rounded by elm trees and a garden path and with a natural stream 
running through it. Bridgeman was followed by William Kent, 
originally a landscape painter, who discovered through his paintings 
that nature abhors a straight line. He did away with the convention- 
al straight avenue then common to English gardens and instituted 
zig-zag walks and trees, after the Oriental fashion. His notions were 
catried on by Lancelot Brown and later by Humphrey Lepton, who 
not only sought to make gardens appear natural, but also sought to 
make them of practical advantage to their owners. The Chinese 
motif in English gardening met with such remarkable approval that 
formal, artificial or geometrical gardens began to lose favour. 

William Chamber, long a resident of Peking, published a book 
called A Dissertation on Oriental Gardening in 1722 and he contributed 
greatly to the general popularity of Chinese gardening that prevailed 
toward the end of the eighteenth century. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was among the first fully to appreciate 
the beauty and refined simplicity of Chinese gardens. He fully endors- 
ed Kent’s idea that nature abhors a straight line. He likewise 
admired Chinese fine arts for their quiet good taste and chaste tefine- 
ment, Other French writers followed suit, and there developed 
general disfavour for the geometrical but lavish gardens that prevailed 
during the time of Louis x1v. The garden at Chantilly is an excellent 
example of the sort of natural gardens laid out at this time, thoroughly 
rustic with straw-thatched buildings like farm-houses. It is not 
thoroughly Chinese, however. The small garden ordered by Matic 
Antoinette at Versailles is more in Chinese Style, laid out by an English 
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gardener. It has a pavilion, an aviary, a theatre and a temple, all of 
Chinese design. A small hamlet was added in 1776 which was 
actually inhabited by farmers from nearby fields. Marie Antoinette is 
said to have amused herself often there, making butter and cheese 
with the others. Since then, however, the popularity of natural 
gardens has decreased in France. 

Representative of this type of garden is that at Ermenonville, in 
the fief of Marquis Giraldin. The marquis built a villa in this 
garden, which was a peculiar combination of English, Chinese and 
French. Jean Jacques Rousseau lived there for two years from 1778 
until he died and was buried there. The house in which he lived and 
many objects in which he took particular interest are still preserved 
in the garden. It was designed by an Italian, Francesco Bertini, with 
the assistance of the famous Mole, known as the Kent of France. 

Thus it was that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries land- 
scape gatdening sprang up in England under Chinese influence which 
had spread to France and Germany and finally to most of Europe. Its 
popularity in France became so gteat that at one time there was a 
great demand for turning all of Paris into one vast garden. 

Japanese gardening is characterized by solid beauty, simplicity of 
line, simple colouring and tasteful arrangement of stones. Many 
typical Japanese gardens may be seen around Kyoto, Nara and Ohmi, 
Typical are the Ryuan-ji Garden, the Daikaku-ji Garden, the Kinkaku- 
ji Garden and the Ghinkaku-ji Garden, all in Kyoto, the Moyétsu-ji 
Garden and the Muryoko Garden in Hiraizumi, Iwaté Prefecture, 
the Mizunasé-gun Garden in Kyoto Prefecture, the Onjo-ji Garden in 
Nata Prefecture and the Hifuku-ji Garden at Kamakura. Chinese 
gardening is said to have been fitst introduced into Japan during the 
reign of Empress Suiko (about 593 a.p.), but it is regrettable that not 
even the ruins of any gardens laid out in Japan at that time ate to be 
found now. 


—Usaburo Toyama (The Chuo Koron, October, 1941)! 


“CRISIS ” IN OUR JOURNALISM 


It is said that the newspaper world of Japan is facing a crisis. In 
fact, not only the press, but our entire economic structure and national 
life and policies are confronted with a setious situation. Of late, with 


1 Usaburo Toyama is a student and critic of fine atts and is managing director of 
the Bijutsu Kohgei Gakuin (Institute of Industtial Arts). 
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th tion of two major newspapers of Osaka, all the provincial 
eee he country have been forcibly consolidated by the Govern- 
Ce d iinet as long as press control remains an integral 
ee eae licy, the fate of provincial journalism will be 
part of our ee a ‘newspapers of Tokyo. The fundamental 
seit 2 ba ae neh can well be attained by rigidly controlling 
OBIS mite of Tokyo, instead of extending the same measure 
a acento ided there exists a sound political force of 
to provincial papers, provided there ¢ ee 
a definite character and ideal as well as the means o oe g | 
The emergence of such a force as the central ae t : oon A : 
naturally induce the appeatance of efficacious journa - : . < 
that turning point in journalism would be quite ae fo) ‘ 
current trend. Modern journalism throughout the sie! as aa 
the utility of such a change-over, especially in view - € ee 
“ newspaper wat-consciousness,” which has facilitate the a stride 
of international press. In Japan, the movement for politica emancipa- 
tion statted in the twentieth year of Meiji (1887) along with the gee 
for the promulgation of a Constitution and the opening oe 
closely followed by the ascendancy of capitalism as a sequel to the 
Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars, and the nage emer 
gence of democratic and socialistic ideologies, fittingly disp ay ‘ e 
gtadual progtess of our newspaperdom and its political backgroun . 

Broadly speaking, the press ceased to entertain a progressive 
political motive soon after the granting of universal suffrage to the 
nation in the latter part of the Taisho era. Even our political parties 
too fared similarly. At present, the press has lost its political com 
plexion to a large extent, and is bent upon increasing its commercial 
possibilities by promoting what is called the “ social sense.” Con- 
sequently, its political emotion has become indefinite and its powet 
of guiding the general populace has deteriorated in inverse pro- 
portion to its commercial growth. 

One should not overlook the fact that in the beginning of the 
current Showa eta the press, because of its sympathy toward demo- 
cratic idealism, presented a lukewarm front against the rise of a prole- 
tarian movement and the spread of socialistic ideas. In this regard, 
the attitude of the major papers was not only strikingly different from 
that of the various synthetic periodicals disseminating enlightening 
information, but also from the views of the Daily Herald of London 
and other English newspapers which in identical circumstances 
successfully raised their respective circulation. Our major papers 
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seemingly confined themselves to the handling of various cultural 
phenomena as incidental to the intensification of capitalism, and, as a 
consequence, displayed an ambiguous outlook which, to all practical 
purposes, was a blending of liberalism with conservatism. When 
they had to deal with an agrarian crisis in the fourth and fifth years of 
Showa and the Manchurian incident in the following year, calling for 
the full play of their constructive réle, they did nothing beyond 
publishing a sheet of humanitarian or sentimental articles, nay, in the 
worst case, they mockingly applied the phrase, Seishun no nai mura 
(village lacking the vigour of youth) to a particular famine-stricken 
village. In contrast to their dismal failure, the provincial journals of 
the middle class faithfully performed their duties in regard to these 
matters. The truth is that the influential papers of Tokyo and Osaka 
had not the courage to run away from the hold of financial capitalism 
that had matured on a small scale at that time. 

When a tural relief campaign was initiated in the sixth year of 
Showa (1931), the major papers concerned themselves with the report- 
ing of its progress. Very few of them suggested any effective means 
of amelioration, such as, a tadical reformation of the land system. 
Indeed, the measures outlined by them were decisively palliative, for 
they recommended the granting of monetary relief in the shape of 
donations to the stticken districts. None of these papers indicated 
that the agrarian crisis was largely due to some inconsistencies in the 
economic fabric, nor did they view it as a problem to be solved by 
forming a new synthetic total national structure. ‘Their treatment of 
the Manchurian incident was exactly the same. At any rate, for the 
past ten years they have contributed virtually nothing to the establish- 
ment of a national policy capable of meeting a kaleidoscopic variation 
in the international situation, This candid assertion of mine will 
probably elicit refutations. At least certain critics will praise the 
papers’ amazing efficiency as news reporting organs since the Mukden 
débdcle ; yet it is a question whether the services rendeted by them 
connoted the fulfillment of their shate of tesponsibility toward the 
nation. A certain sarcastic Frenchman remarks: ‘The things that 
please a newspaper and contribute to its prosperity are a coronation, a 
world’s fair and most decidedly a war.” 

I do not propose to aver that the policies the newspapers have 
pursued since the outbreak of the Manchurian imbroglio have been 
invariably prompted by their proclivity as suggested by the Frenchman, 
though his observation appears to be well-founded in view of the fact 
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that our major dailies have no self-consciousness, that they are prone to 
imitate others’ lead unthinkingly and that they have been bereft of 
teason and have lost their guiding faculty. At the outset, they not 
only failed to correctly appraise the paramount significance of the 
dispute, but, on realizing its inevitableness later, did nothing to direct 
its course toward a satisfactory conclusion. Theit attitude toward the 
Manchurian impasse was similar to that of the political factions in the 
country. That is why they remained torpid when the China affair 
flared up and became as vigourless as paralytic men. They failed to 
envision that the European unrest and the Far Eastern chaos were 
inter-related. Neither the press not the Government executed an 
explicit European policy. It was the military group that urged the 
Hiranuma Cabinet to conclude a tripartite alliance treaty, with the 
result that the perplexed administration, in order to arrive at a con- 
sidered decision, unsuccessfully convened meetings of five key Minis- 
ters for mote than seventy times. The fault-finding newspapers 
tidiculed the cabinet’s indecision, though most of them proved 
nothing but “fence-riders.” They ought to have urged the Govern- 
ment to tackle the alliance question from the viewpoint of world 
politics and should have realized that the prerequisite of Japan’s 
success to that end was the establishment of harmonious relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

It is common knowledge that in time of war press reports are 
subjected to strict censor, but, so far as I am informed, there was no 
ban on newspaper comments at the time of the Hiranuma Ministry on 
the attitude of the Government toward unsolved diplomatic problems, 
except those requiring official secrecy. Therefore, the newspapers were 
at comparative liberty to discuss freely those permitted subjects, but, 
strangely enough, besides pointing out the need for strengthening the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, none of them advanced any concrete plans othet 
than making general or abstract remarks. The result was that they 
became utterly dismayed at the signing of a treaty of non-aggression 
between Berlin and Moscow, and the diplomatic tie-up searchlighted 
the fact that the press ought to have foreseen that Japan’s European 
policy would remain impotent if it continued to ignore the existence 
of Soviet Russia. 

_Any ptess comment at that time advocating a Japan-German- 
Italian alliance would not? have been worthy of notice, unless it 
suggested the pursuance of a definite Soviet policy by Japan. Evident- 
ly, the newspapers, apprehensive of an attack on them from opposite 
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quarters, did not venture to take a clear-cut stand on this crucial 
question. ‘They neither endorsed the extreme view regarding the 
proposed alliance, nor they advocated any positive diplomacy. The 
Hiranuma Cabinet acted honourably in resigning for its inability to 
meet effectively the European situation which Baron Hiranuma des- 
cribed as “ complicated and mysterious.” What did the press do to 
account for its own indecision, while it scathingly blamed the minis- 
terial irresolution ? 

If a nation were to attain victory in a modern total war, it is 
imperative that it should keep its people firmly geared to prosecute 
the war successfully, or else it will not be able to conduct a large scale 
protracted struggle. It is the essential duty of a national leader to 
formulate intelligent and solid plans for the execution of the war it 
may be waging and fix a set goal for it. 

Of all the newspapers in Japan, as far as 1 am aware, only the 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi and the Japan Times and Advertiser published some- 
what convincing reactions on the recent Atlantic declaration of Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt. The comments of other 
papers were either vitriolic tirades or unintelligible abstract arguments. 
This tendency of our journalism will not by any means elevate Japan’s 
international rank and her position as the leader of East Asia. If all 
our newspapets regarded the declaration as totally unacceptable, they 
should have enumerated alternative proposals or at least have pointed 
out in what respect they found it untenable. Reproachful criticisms 
uttered on the spur of moment would do no good under any cir- 
cumstances. Those who employ such means are either superficial ob- 
servers Or inconsistent critics. 

Now that the European war is about to take a radical turn as a 
result of the progress of the sanguinary battle between Germany and 
Soviet Russia, Japan needs a dependable guiding force which would 
be competent to face the rapidly changing international situation. A 
force of that nature should be made up of progressive nationals and 
teptesentative journalists. Decidedly, it is not in the fitness of things 
to entrust this important function to the press alone, for newspapers 
cannot exist independently of the nation, nor they can act in extreme 
contradiction to the political consciousness and aspirations of the 
state. 

Although the current restriction on the consumption of news- 
prints denotes a press crisis, the newspapers ought to accept it as a 
matter of fact, especially when the national life is now subjected to 
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the utmost conttol ever experienced in all its aspects—a control against 
which extremely feeble complaints are audible. It is likely that in the 
neat future the newspapets of Tokyo would be placed under stricter 
control, and if they desire to avert such a supet-imposed Crisis, it 
would be advantageous for them to evolve a political force and in- 
fluence of their own. 


—Michio Kihara (The Nihon Hyoron, October, 1941)! 


MAGAZINE BUSINESS UNDER EMERGENCY CONTROL 


Early last year the Government initiated a scheme of drastic 
readjustment and amalgamation of periodicals, forbidding the publica- 
tion of new journals and reducing the number of existing ones by merg- 
ing those on allied subjects. With the object of effecting economy in 
paper consumption, the publishers were instructed to use the standard 
size book and magazine forms officially adopted by the Commerce and 
Industry Ministry. For example, such tabloid magazines as Shukan 
Asahi (Weekly Asahi) and Sunday Mainichi voluntarily curtailed their 
usual size to Standard B-5; (or almost the same size as the former 
double octavo). In consequence of the official magazine purge, censor 
copies submitted to the Home Office last year declined by as many 
aS 3,952 to 39,839 from 43,791 in 1939, exclusive of those periodicals 
published under the provisions of the newspaper law. The number 
of magazines at the year-end dropped by 584 to 15,369 from 1 55953 in 
the previous year. Also magazines on the market registered a tangible 
downgrade trend inasmuch as those handled throughout last year by 
the Tokyo-do, the leading distributor, fell off by about 100, an 
unprecedented setback in the annals of Japanese magazine business. 

Official statistics, excluding those of periodicals published under 
the newspaper law applicable also to magazines interested in current 
political issues, disclosed that in 1936 the number of censor copies 
was 56,285, whereas the magazines at the yeat-end totalled 16,739, 
those handled by the Tokyo-do being 1,017. In 1937 censor copies 
were computed at 46,986, while the magazines at the end of the yeat 
ea the Tokyo-do selling only 958 kinds. In the follow- 

years copies submitted to censor wete respectively 55,183, 
43,791 and 39,839. During the same three-year petiod the respective 
yeat-end totals of magazines were 15,057 in 1938, 15,953 in 1939 and 


1 Michio Kihara, a free-lance writer, 


Bbitehem: was formerly political editor of the Kokumin 
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15,369 in 1940 and the varieties offered for sale by the Tokyo-do were 
920, 968 and 869. 

Since the publications handled by the Tokyo-do during the past 
three years wete chiefly influential ones, it is apparent that as against 
the total of 920 dealt with by the concern in 1938, the bulk of leading 
magazines comprised 968 in 1939, but fell off to 869 in 1940. The 
marked dimunition was due to a reduction in the number of variety 
magazines which were subjected to more sevete control than others. 
The official restriction adversely affected the sale of journals relating 
to movie, drama, fiction, photography, hobby, education, economy 
and industry. However, a notable upward tendency was visible in 
those ones catering for literature and political, social affairs and 
reviews. While the aggregate of the former type increased from 38 
and 48 in 1938 and 1939 to 55 in 1940, the progress achieved by the 
latter category in the corresponding years was from 78 and 89 to 95. 
Slight increases were also noticed in those devoted to poetry, baiku 
(17-syllable poem) and art and calligraphy; whereas minor decreases 
affected the magazines concerning children, law, history and geogra- 
phy, natural science, military affairs and aviation, industry and 
engineering and medicine and hygiene. ‘The distribution of magazines 
dealing with sanka (31-syllable poem), sports and athletics and foreign 
languages remained comparatively stationary. 

Although from the standpoint of circulation the magazine trade 
witnessed a swift downward tendency in 1940, from the business point 
of view, however, the combined sales turnover of 78 leading magazines 
last year advanced by 13.5 per cent., aggregating 93,393,000 copies— 
the highest all-time record. It is said that not a single copy of leading 
journals was returned unsold from bookstores. Such brisk business 
was attributed not only to the elevation of the nation’s cultural 
standard, but also to wartime business boom and the consequent 
expansion of public purchasing power. During the ten-year period 
of 1931-1940, sales of 78 leading magazines, except for the year 1932, 
increased at a rapid pace. In 1931 sale copies numbeted 52,350,000, 
advancing to 58,010,000 in 1933, the percentage being 16 with a net 
rise Of 5,560,000. In 1939 total sales came up to 82,276,000, while in 
the following year the increase was estimated at 11,117,000. This 
shows that the ratio of increase which was 0.28 in 1931 moved up to 
13.5 in 1940—a rematkable accomplishment during an emergency 
decade. 


Classified by major categories, sales of eleven magazines in 1940 
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with fiction and light reading increased by 3,044,000 
r cent., over the figures for 1931. Correspondingly, 
eight women’s magazines recorded the largest numerical gain of 3,3 345- 
ooo copies. Because all their printed copies were sold without any being 
returned from bookstores, it is natural to surmise that their circulation 
would have expanded mote markedly if public demand had been 
satisfied. Journals for boys and girls managed to show the smallest 
gain of 739,000 copies, or 5.6 pet cent. Children S petiodicals 
increased by 1,737,000 copies, Or 13.2 pet cent., (incidentally, the 
considerable gain in 1938 was asctibed in the final analysis to the fact 
that several pictorial books published by the Kohdan-sha wete registered 
as petiodicals). Ten serious magazines for the intelligent classes, 
including the so-called composite, economic, literary and scientific 
journals registered a sizeable increase of 1,259,000 coples, Of 23 pet 
cent. This is probably due to the numerical increase of “high-brow ” 
people and to the mounting interest of the general public in political, 
economic, literary and other serious affairs. Time will come when 
sales of these high-grade magazines will approach those of popular 
ones. In terms of petcentage, magazines for youths and examinees 
showed the largest gain of 31.6 per cent. 

Detailed figures for the ten-year period in this connection reveal 
a gain of more than 32 per cent. in combined sales of the leading 78 
periodicals in 1939. Sales of popular magazines which remained at 
13,700,000 in 1931 advanced to 26,490,000 in 1939. Similarly 
women’s magazines jumped up to 20,799,000 ftom 15,850,000. 
Journals for boys and girls increased from 8,500,000 to 13,175,000, 
while those for children and serious magazines respectively advanced 
from 8,500,000 and 3,500,000 to 13,127,000 and 5,506,000. Periodi- 
cals for youths and examinees reached the mark of 3,175,000 in 1939 
from 2,300,000 in 1931. 

From these statistical records it is obvious that in spite of the 
numerical dectease of magazines caused by the Government-sponsored 
control programme, the aggregate paid circulation of leading maga- 
zines showed the high all-time record. One of the most responsible 
reasons is the teduction in unsold copies returned from selling houses. 
Paper eieerercne ue Cocte 

» thi sctibers only ” rule will be applied 
gradually to all other periodicals. 


—The Shuppan Nenkan (Publishet’s Yeat Book, 1941) 


mostly dealing 
copies, Of 11.5 pe 
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THE History oF JAPAN. By Kenzo Akiyama. Translated by 
Toshiro Shimanouchi. Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, Tokyo. pp. 266. 


JJO yen. 


This book is based on a series of lectures delivered to foreign 
residents of Tokyo under the auspices of the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai 
(The Society for International Cultural Relations), That fact must be 
kept in mind when evaluating the book. A reprint of a series of 
lectures cannot be expected to have the same balance as a “ History of 
Japan ” written expressly for publication in bookform. And _ stories 
and anecdotes useful to whip up the flagging interest of a jaded audience 
ate apt to sound disconcertingly at variance with the more solid reading 
of the context when viewed in cold print. 

The author divides his material into two sections on “ The World 
and Japan’ and “The Characteristics of Japan,” these parts being 
introductory to the main part of the book “ The History of Nippon.” 
The first section gives a rapid sutvey of the age of geographical dis- 
covery—* The Dawn of Geography,” as Prof. Sir Raymond Beagley so 
aptly expressed it in the title of his classic on this subject. In such a 
quick review there is little possibility of being able to say anything 
fresh on the successive expansion of the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch 
and British Empires, but the author does seem to do so in his claim 
that two hundred yeats before Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, Japan was enjoying a thriving trade with India (p. 17). 
«« When the Portuguese finally succeeded in establishing a route to India, 
however, one of their first great surprises was the spirited activities of 
the Japanese trading fleet,” the author says elsewhere (p. 186). It 
would be interesting to have such claims (and there ate a number of 
similar ones) expanded a little. Such statements also as “ By the end of 
the 17th century, England became the undisputed leader of the world ” 
(p. 13) and that in the same century ‘England thus established her 
hegemony over Europe” (p. 13) also would certainly not go undisput- 
ed in many quartets. 

With the second part of the book the author enters on his main 
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theme, for his object is “not to survey the history of Japan as a thing of 
the past but to seek in history an understanding of the fundamental 
character of our nation” and “to explain the fundamental guiding 
principle of the nation” (Preface). a ay 

This guiding principle he finds crystallized in Nihon Shoki which 
the author—for abstruse reasons, doubtless—prefers to call Nippon 
Shoki, This sole reliance on Nihon Shoki may appear to many rather 
strange as will also such a remark as “a brief explanation of the Nippon 
Shoki may not be out of place, as it is the oldest authentic document of 
Japanese history. We must not disregard, however, the existence of 
the Kojiki (Records of Ancient Matters) which contains almost identical 
subject matter and was completed some ten years earlier ” (p. 48). 

The author shows how the principle of the Japanese State as laid 
down by Amatérasu-Ohmikami and the Emperor Jimmu has guided the 
Japanese State throughout the ages. He shows how it stood firm 
when Buddhist and Confucian cultures were adopted. ‘These philoso- 
phies static in their own country became dynamic in Japan. And in 
taking over the Tang political system the Japanese of the Nara period 
were careful to guard what was peculiarly Japanese by adding as the 
most important of the government departments, the Jingi-kan, the de- 
partment concerned with religious observances, “a kind of ecclesiasti- 
cal department which is unknown to Chinese political tradition ” (p. 
74). Prof. Akiyama does well to insist on this point. Then from the 
Nara period the author passes to the events of the Meiji Restoration. 

The thitd part “ History of Nippon” consists of a more or less 
straightforward recital of events, though, as the author says, ‘the very 
early portions are, therefore, exceedingly difficult to nationalize upon ” 
(p. 88). Prof. Akiyama shows how the Imperial clan consolidated its 
position, how large scale immigration from China and Korea brought 
culture and industries, and describes the Nara petiod with its political 
reforms and the Heian period when a native literature flourished after 
the invention of the native script. The author strangely minimizes the 
influence of Buddhism. “The study of Buddhist philosophy as an 
object of academic study,” he says, “‘ would indeed be of great value 
in the advancement of learning and culture, but some of the by- 
products of the study wete none too favourable” (pea e) 

_,,50 the history of Japan is continued with the rise to power of the 
military classes and the three military governments whj 
which succeeded 


One another before “ The Resurgence f I i iti 29 
“ Rise of Modern J apan.”” : Wie aig tag yarn 
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In a general consideration Of such a book as this, while remem- 
bering the exigencies of a seties of popular lectures, one cannot help 
wondering whether it would not have been preferable to reverse the 
otder of the contents—to give first a plain, unvatnished tecital of the 
events of history and then to point out the clue to these events in the 
fundamental principle of the State and the characteristics of the Japa- 
nese nation. The present order with its preliminary enunciation of the 
general principle must inevitably cause some distortion of emphasis in 
the ensuing recital of historical events. And with such stress laid upon 
the fundamental principle set forth in the history, would not a more 
appropriate title have been “‘ The Clue to the History of Japan?” 

In another direction the title seems unfortunate. As can be seen 
from the extracts the ordinary word in common use in English 
« Japan ” is used throughout ; only in the title is the exotic (to English 
speaking people) “ Nippon” used. For Korea, however, Chosen is 
consistently used, a consistence which goes even to the length of using 
the hybrid “ Chosenese” (pp. 97, 98 and 99, for instance). 

In contents a certain lack of balance is evident. The one-sided 
attitude to Buddhism has already been noted, and the same remarks 
apply to the author’s comments on Chinese political thought and the 
16th century converts to “‘ the Jesuit faith ” (p. 187). And while large 
ateas of Japanese activities are passed over in silence and many abstruse 
details given without authorities being cited, too much space is taken 
up with explanations unimportant except to the expert and to those 
taking part in domestic controversies on such topics—the derivation of 
the word Bakufu (p. 148) being a case in point. In this connection we 
may note also a tendency to stress superficial, and in any case unim- 
portant, coincidences in dates between Japanese and European history, 
the petiod of culture after the Age of Wars being thus likened to the 
contemporary Renaissance of Europe — “ this remarkable parallel in 
Eutopean and Japanese developments.” 

However, while we would hesitate to recommend the book as a 
well-balanced version of the history of Japan, it is valuable as an ex- 
position of “The Clue to Japanese History,” as seen by a student of 
that history. ; 

A word of praise must be given for the able translation. Perhaps 
the unnecessarily emotional language and the often unctuous seed 
Slons of the original might have been pruned a little morte drastical y: 
A few common idioms of the Anglo-Japanese language temain to give 
local colour. And it is possible that the sentence “ Even in this tut- 
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bulent period in Japanese history, this principle did not sway,” (p. 155) 
gives exactly the opposite meaning to that which it was intended to 
give. But such faults are rare—a very able translation, illustrated and 
presented in a style which does not fall below in any respect the very 
high standards of the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai in these matters. 


Nanyo Ninon Macut No KENKyu (JAPANESE TOWNS IN 
THE SoutH SEAS). By Seiichi Iwao. The Nan-a Bunka Kenkyusho. 


pp. 370. 4.00 yen. 

The activities of Japanese pilgrim settlers in the South Sea region 
ate replete with metitorious deeds. ‘Their enterprises during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century and the early part of the seventeenth century 
are not only of historic importance, but also valuable as signposts in- 
cidentally illustrating the sevete competition then prevailing between 
sevetal European and Oriental countries for the acquisition of colonies 
and concessions. It is, therefore, highly desirable that facts relating 
to those episodes should be thoroughly studied and their details 
accurately chronicled. 

The book under review records the results of the author’s elabo- 
rate researches into the history of old Japanese towns in the South 
Seas that existed for about 150 years. Though it is not a complete 
survey of every phase of Japanese immigrant life of that period, it is 
nevertheless interesting, for it exhaustively deals with the more im- 
portant activities of the settlers. The names of Nagamasa Yamada, 
who rose to become the feudal lord of a Siamese province, and Shichi- 
tobei Kadoya, who led a brilliant career in Cochin China, are familiar 
to our nationals as the heroes of fiction. It is no exaggeration to say 
that there is not a single book or document that correctly appraises the 
exploits of these two daring pioneers of our southward expansion at the 
very dawn of international struggle in the Hast, theit influence in local 
societies and the exact motives that impelled them and other Japanese 
to move into that distant section of the earth. From these viewpoints, 
the publication of the volume is certainly a wotthy undertaking. 

Along with the growth of world attention on the South Sea 
question, there have appeared numetous books on the subject written 
by European authors. The British, German, French and Dutch who 
have had for a long time close connections with the various South Sea 
Sea Noa oe a cern 
achievements of their pier ee Se a ae rneale : he 

cit ancestors, and have compiled several authorita- 
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tive books, including the History of the Philippines'and the History of 
Indo-China in which the accomplishments of the Spaniards and the 
French in the South Seas ate vividly described. At the outset these 
two volumes chronicle the activities of Christian missions and conclude 
their eventful accounts by narrating the land-acquiring ventures and 
ambitions of Europeans. 

It cannot be denied that Occidental incursions were not stray 
hazards of obscure individuals designed to give vent to self-centred 
adventurous spitit or ambition; in fact, those undertakings were 
systematically carried out under the direction of European govern- 
ments, and most of the persons who partticipated in such projects were 
men of high intelligence and social standing. Hence, their actions 
stood a better chance of becoming immortalized than those of unknown 

eople. Practically the reverse was the case with regard to the inroads of 
old Japanese settlers who, with the exception of Nagamasa Yama- 
da and a few others, pursued theit perilous vocation of their own 
accord, As they wete adventurous nationals of comparatively low 
intelligence, their activities yielded irregular and limited results and sO 
they failed to form a well-knit community by themselves. This is the 
reason why the Japanese towns in the South Seas had a short span of 
life. Moreover, as they were, for the most part, illiterate, they left no 
records of their life-histories and achievements. On top of these in- 
differences the adoption of seclusion policy by the Tokugawa Shogunal 
régime ostracized them, causing their descendants to be gradually 
absorbed into local societies. ; 

The author significantly points out the lack of data concerning the 
emigrants as a great handicap to a comprehensive study of the activi- 
ties of our ancestors in the South Seas. He avers that this obstacle 
has long interfered with the collection of accurate information of the 
settlers, and adds that a student can only obtain reliable facts by in- 
Specting the scanty relics that are scattered in the area. He then a 
on to say that by carefully scrutinizing the documents and eee 
objects preserved in museums of various European nations and also 
by perusing the records of European colonies in the South Seas on 
can extract accounts of Japanese activities to a certain extent. le 
mentions that he has consulted the following sources of information : 


(t) Records kept in the Netherlands National Library at the Hague 


(Kolonial Archief Aanwinsten) 
(2) Those in the Archives Section of the Indian Office, London (Factory 


Records and Marine Records) 
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(3) Those in the Indian Library at Sevilla, Spain, (Archivos de Indias) 

(4) Those in the Asia Library at Lisbon (Jejuitas na Asia) 

(5) Those in the Far East School at Hanoi, Tongking, (Bulletin de l’Ecole 
Francais d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi) 


in the Batavia Local Library, Java _ wae . 
B Those in ee following places: The Section of Compilation of His- 


ical Materials in the Tokyo Imperial University, the Oriental 
ee (eve Bunko), the Cabinet Library, the Library of the Taihoku 
Imperial University 


Historical materials cudgelled from these sources have brought to 
light the extent of prosperity old by our old settlers in the South 
as, 
: The book under review is divided into six sections. The first 
chapter which is in the nature of an introduction deals with the arrange- 
ments of the so-called Goshuin-sen (lit. Red Seal ships) and our emi- 
grants. It may be observed that during the Tokugawa period the 
Shogunate used to grant a licence bearing a red seal impression to a 
vessel wishing to sail abroad. Chapters two, three, four and five give 
descriptions of Japanese towns in Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam and 
Luzon. The last chapter records the names and special features of the 
different Japanese towns in the South Seas as well as the causes of their 
rapid decline and eventual disappearance. 
The following excerpt from the opening chapter of the book ex- 
plains the significance of the ted seal ships : 


The rapid change in social conditions in Japan in the early part of 
modern age spurred the southward move of our nation which had 
already been perceptible by that time, having gathered momentum in 
the Momoyama period (the latter part of 1,500). On the assumption of 
power by lyéyasu Tokugawa, founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
the urge of the nationals to seek fortune southward teccived added 
Impetus on account of the new administration’s policy of friendly 
dealings with foreign nations and encouragement of foreign trade. 
Iyéyasu, soon after his victory at the battle of Sékigahara which assured 
his hegemony in the country, issued the ted seal sailing licence called 
Goshuin-jo. It was a combined passport and ship’s nationality certificate. 
palate fe eee system with the understanding of all 
number of red seal licences foe ine ghia re e 
issued ina year immediately after the ee aes as naving besa 

! establishment of the new arrange- 
a Thus red seal ships became familiar sights in every port in the 
outh Sea area. The recipients of the red seal licence included feudal 


lords, administration offici 
cials, wealthy merchants i i 

: res 
Europeans, numbering over 80. ee 
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The total number of Japanese who made voyages to the South 
seas aboard red seal merchantmen appear to have been considerable, 
Besides, Japanese merchants who took passages on boatd the home- 
pound foreign vessels, those Japanese who were employed by foreign- 
ets and those nationals who had gone Ovetseas to work with fo.eign 
enterptises must have been extensive in number too. The book gives 
the total number of our nationals who had sailed for the South Seas 
during the period from the beginning of the Keicho era (1596-1611) 
to the time when the Tokugawa govetnment prohibited the nationals 
from going abroad as approximately 100,000, of which, the author 
says, 10,000 stayed away for good. The book classifies the occupa- 
tions and standings of the emigrant Japanese as follows : 


(a) The Japanese who migrated voluntarily. This class includes 
those who left the country to act as pirates or seamen aboard foreign 
ships, those who departed on commercial business, those having no 
work emigrated to secure employments and deported Christians. 

(b) Those who accompanied departing foreigners as their employ- 
ees, such as, assistants to Christian missionaries, employees of foreign 
governments, clerks of foreign business firms, hired soldiers, labourers, 
slaves, prisoners, etc. eon 

(c) Those Japanese women whose marital relations with foreigners 
necessitated their emigration. 

The Japanese settlers in the South Seas had two different ways 
of residing in towns. Hither they formed a community by themselves 
at a cettain place creating a Japanese colony or they lived along with 
other foreign settlers in a mixed manner. The emigrants’ tendency 
towatd mixed living was more conspicuous throughout the South 
Sea tegion and even in India. On the other hand, there wete Japa- 
hese towns at Dilao and San Miguel in Luzon ; Faifo and Tourane in 
Cochin China; Pinhalu and Phnom-Penh in Cambodia ; and Ayudhya 
in Siam. The population of Japanese colonies at the height of their 
heydays was as follows: 


In Japanese towns in Luzon 3,000 
In Siam 1,500 
In Cochin China 300 
In Cambodia 459 

Total 55159. 


The aforementioned figures indicate that the Japanese towns in 
Luzon were the most flourishing ones. Regarding cance 
Sttuctures of the Japanese towns in the South Seas, it seems that, | a, 
the most part, they were autonomous Of semi-autonomous organiz 
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tions under the leadership of individual headmen ot village heads, 
Although commerce was their primary occupation, intrepid settlers 
volunteered for military services to local governments during uptisings 
and revolts. Also it appears that occasionally they gave trouble to 
local authorities by performing objectional acts. Nonetheless it is 
true that, despite international competition for obtaining advantages, 
they acquitted their rdles to the credit of their home country. 

According to the author, the following facts precipitated the 
ruination of Japanese towns in the South Seas within fifty years after 
their palmy life: 

(1) The discontinuance of the supply of materials and emigrants 
to this area from Japan after the closure of the country to foreigners 


(2) The marked decrease in the number of female emigrants 
(3) The lack of desire on the part of emigrants to settle down 


permanently ' ; 
(4) The settlers’ involvement in local disputes and disturbances 

With the exception of the last factor, other disabilities grew up 
because of the absence of governmental support to the settlers 
engendered by the isolation policy of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
Indeed, it is regrettable that the Japanese towns which might have 
been developed into strong outposts of our country in these im- 
portant sectors were allowed to sink into oblivion. 

It may be noted that this book received the Bunxka-sho award 
(culture prize) last year. 


NNAMPOH KYOYEIKEN TOKUHON (READER OF THE SOUTHERN 


SPHERE OF Co-ProspeRiry). By Goro Matsumoto. The Shin 
Kob-a Sha, Tokyo. pp. 394. 1.80 yen. 


Since the conclusion of the Tripartite Treaty among Japan, 
Germany and Italy, Anglo-American economic pressure on Japan 
has been steadily increasing. The recent extension of Japanese 
military operations to southern China arising from the necessity of 
liquidating the China affair has caused both the United States and the 
United Kingdom further to intensify 
Meanwhile, it has become evident that the co-operation among Japan 
Manchoukuo and China alone is not adequate enough to insure the 
establishment of the projected Steater sphere economy (Grossraum- 
wiehatecaes See on autarchy in the Asiatic continent and the ideal of 
ha hoes oe order in East Asia. The attitude of the Nether- 

tes as well as of French Indo-China as affected by the 


their economic agerandizements. 
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eclipse of the Netherlands proper and the capitulation of France to 
Germany in the present European war has become a setious problem 
to our country and has pushed ahead the growth of the new concep- 
tion of the greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, sharply stimulating 
our interest in the South. The southward move of Japan has, however, 
given rise to a series of new conditions. With the consent of the French 
Government, Japanese forces advanced into the northern sector of 
Indo-China to stop war supplies going to Chungking through the 
Hanoi-Kunming railway. Subsequently, Japan opened trade negotia- 
tions with the Batavia Government which ended in a breakdown. On 
the other hand, Japan successfully mediated in the border dispute 
between Thailand and Indo-China and finally, as a result of the Tokyo- 
Vichy joint defence agreement, it sent troops to southern Indo-China. 
All these rapid developments coupled with critical position of the 
French colony as a sequel to the German-Soviet war alarmed Britain 
and America to such an extent that they immediately formed an 
encirclement ting against Japan with the support of Chungking and 
the Dutch East Indies. As this encirclement move is now being 
vigorously strengthened, an unprecedented Pacific crisis appears to be 
fast brewing. 

In view of the latest situations in the Far Eastern basin, the 
China affair can no longer be regarded as an isolated factor. It has 
become involved in the Anglo-American anti-Axis crusade which has 
to be eliminated along with all other anti-Axis activities in the world. 
At the least, the China imbroglio must be settled as a problem 
inseparable from the Pacific question which is intimately connected 
with the conception of the southern sphere of co-prospetity. This is 
the reason why our nationals ate being urged to havea fuller recogni- 
tion of the South than before. In view of the growing public 
interest in the South, of late numerous essays and books have been 
published in quick succession, but most of them ate not quite com- 
ptehensive. Some of them only describe the results of studies 
conducted in certain selected areas, while others deal with highly 
Ptofessional subjects in which only a limited class of people are 
interested. In fact, no work of an entertaining nature has yet been 
ptoduced. 

As the title of the book suggests, the author seems to have 
Wtitten this volume as a guide to the reader, giving complete and 
accurate information regarding the South. Generally, a bool of hs 
type contains superficial information, but Mr. Matsumoto’s work 1s 
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an exception as gathered from his assertion to that effect in the 
preface. It deals with Indo-China, the Netherlands East Indies, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Malaya, British North Borneo, etc., which cot. 
ptise what may be termed the greater South Seas or the so-called outer 
South Seas. ‘The book not only gives information regarding the 
geography, history, race, politics, economics, industry, defence, 
communications, trade, society, culture and manners of each of these 
territories, but also their relations with Japan and the white people as 
well as the influence of the Chinese merchant communities. The 
diverse cutrent problems confronting them do not escape the notice 
of the author. The chief feature is that the writer does not lay special 
emphasis on any specific problem or territory, but gives prominence 
to the entire region for the attention of the reading public. The 
volume contains informative statistics and they are by no means 
unnecessarily minute or trying. Its descriptions are to the point 
and its atguments are convincing. Divided into eight sections, 
the book, among other topics, discusses the frame-work of the 
southern sphere of co-prosperity, the value and position of the South 
Seas and their nature and life. Anyone aspiting to gain a thorough 
' knowledge of the greater South Seas will be disappointed in the 
book which is not meant for such a scholastic purpose. It is 
particularly intended as a handy guide-book outlining the actual 
conditions in the South Seas, now under the limelight of world 
attention. 
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September 21 Amateurs and pto- 
fessionals from Central China to 
Ishigaki Island in Okinawa Prefecture 
as well as in the centre of Tokyo 
observe the solar eclipse this after- 
noon. 

This rare phenomenon, where the 
moon ctosses the path of the sun, is 
first observed in Tokyo at 46 minutes, 
one second after 12 noon. Practically 
one-sixth of the sun is covered at 
9 seconds past 2 p.m. and by 9 
minutes, 7 seconds past 3 p.m. the 
sun resumes its perfectly round 
shape. 

September 22 A three day con- 
ference of all Japanese Consuls- 
General in China is held at the Japa- 
nese Embassy in Nanking. 

Situations in various localities are 
reported by these Consuls-General, 
while discussions are held between 
these diplomats and local officials of 
the China Affairs Board and tep- 
tesentatives of the Japanese Army 
and Navy. 

The whole area of Tungting Lake 
and the northern sector of the Mi 
River have come under complete 
control of the Japanese forces, and 
the enemy in these sections ate flee- 
ing southward along the Siangkiang 
in disorder with no time for recovery, 
Since their positions at Leishihshan 
at the mouth of the Siangkiang have 
been taken by the Japanese Army 
and Navy. 

September 23 On the first an- 
iversaty of the Imperial Army’s 


peaceful ptesence in French Indo- 
China, observed today, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ken Higasa, in a press inter- 
view at the War Ministry, declares 
that the people in Indo-China are 
coming to recognize Japan as the 
leader of East Asia. 

The occupation of Tanshuikow, a 
key point in southern Kwangtung 
Province along the Chingtan River, 
is completed by six units of the 
Japanese expeditionary forces in 
South China. 

September 24 The battle for 
Changsha, seat of headquarters of 
General Hsueh Yueh, commandant 
of the ninth war zone in Hunan 
Province, is raging throughout today. 
The prospect of the early fall of the 
stronghold of General Hsueh, devel- 
ops later in the day as crack units of 
the Japanese army smash the last 
line of defence of the city at several 
points. ; 

The Government at today’s cabinet 
meeting apptoves the plan for 
economy in and reservation of execu- 
tion of some items in the national 
budget, both general and special 
accounts, for the current fiscal year, 
in its original form as formulated by 
the Finance Ministry in the light of 
the cabinet decision taken on July 
25. The total sum accruable from the 
projected plan is estimated at over 
¥F 1, 320,000,000, it is understood. 

The Japanese Ambassador, Soto- 
matsu Kato, holds a conference with 
Admiral Jean Francols Darlan at 
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Vichy. 

September 25 Dr. Kazunobu Ka- 
nokogi, former professor at Kyoto 
Imperial University, will soon leave 
for Germany to assume directorship 
of the Japanese Spirit Study Semi- 
nary recently established within the 
Japan Society at Berlin, which post 
was offered him around the end of 
May through the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, Lieutenant-General 
Hiroshi Ohshima. 

A Southern Regions Economic 
Council is established when sponsors 
of the new organization meet at the 
Imperial Hotel in its inaugural ses- 
sion. Designed to promote eco- 
nomic contacts with the various 
countries of the southwestern Pacific, 
the council is composed of tfep- 
tesentatives of vatious influential 
economic organizations, banks and 
firms. Aiichiro Fujiyama was elected 
chairman. 

The fourth batch of 98 Japanese 
evacuees under the leadership of 
Atsuo Noma, head of the branch 
office of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
at Manila, arrives at Kobe aboard 
the S.S. Taiyo Maru. 

Septemher 26 The much-awaited 
and much-talked-about British evac- 
uation ship, Anhui, commanded by 
Captain L. Evans, safely arrived in 
Yokohama harbour 24 hours late, at 
5:30 this morning. 

Ying Ju-keng, ex-Governor of the 
defunct East Hopei anti-Communist 
and Autonomous Government in 
North China, arrives at Tokyo Sta- 
tion. He is to attend the unveiling 
ceremony for a monument recently 
oe on the premises of the Sojiji 

mple i 
‘Ahaisee oe gies pels 

y Japanese who 


Served in the cause ; 
: of the 
revolutions. Chinese 


In celebration of the first anniver- 
saty of the conclusion of the Tripar- 
tite Treaty among Japan, Germany 
and Italy, Ko Ishii, chief of the third 
department of the Board of Infor. 
mation, entertains at a dinner party, 
at the New Grand Restaurant, all the 
correspondents and journalists of 
Germany, Italy, and Hungary in 
Tokyo. 

That the spirit of the Three-Power 
Pact constitutes the keynote of 
Japan’s diplomacy, and that it will 
not be in any way affected by other 
Powers’ efforts to alienate the three 
signatories, Japan, Germany and Italy, 
from one another, is emphatically 
declared by Nobumi Ito, president 
of the Board of Information, in a 
radio speech tonight. 

September 27 The first anniver- 
saty of the conclusion of the Tri- 
partite Pact is marked with a lunch- 
eon at noon, at the official residence 
of the Foreign Minister, Admiral 
Teiji Toyoda. Addressing the nearly 
40 guests the Foreign Minister, in a 
statement, emphasized the ever-con- 
solidating basis of Axis co-operation. 

A portion of Changsha finally falls 
into the hands of the Japanese forces 
shortly after 11 a.m. today. After 
dealing a serious blow to the Chinese 
troops putting up obstinate resistance 
along the hilly district northeast of 
the city, the Hayabuchi, Kawasaki 
and Yokozawa detachments storm 
into the city. 

German Ambassador Major-Gen- 
eral Eugen Ott, in a statement issued 
today on the occasion of the anniver- 
saty of the Three Power Treaty, 
declares that the Tripartite Pact, in 
the course of one year, has become 
the symbol and the guarantee of a 
new order, an impressive front that 
is collaborating in the construction 
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of the new world of tomorrow. 
September 28 Commemorating 
‘toning of the Tripartite Pact 
the signing p 
among Japan, Germany and Italy 
one yeat ago, and in return for the 
anniversary banquet given by Foreign 
Minister Admiral Teijiro Toyoda on 
September 27, 4 huge luncheon, 
with neatly 300 persons present, 1s 
given under the joint auspices of 
German Ambassador Eugen Ott and 
Italian Ambassador Mario Indelli at 
the Imperial Hotel at which His 
Impetial Highness Prince Kanin 
honours the gathering. 

A welcome dinner party is given 
by Navy Minister Admiral Koshiro 
Oikawa in honour of Captain C. B. 
Commanderie and eight other officers 
of the French cruiser Lamotte Picquet, 
which recently arrived in Osaka for 
repairs, at the official residence of 
the Navy Minister. 

The party is attended by French 
Ambassador Charles Arséne-Henry, 
Admiral Osami Nagano, chief of the 
Naval General Staff, Vice-Admiral 
Yorio Sawamoto, Navy Vice-Minis- 
ter, and other high naval officers. 

September 29 Alfred Duff-Coop- 
et, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, who arrived at Singapore 
September 9, will visit Shanghai 
shortly to take a step there to check 
Britain’s decline in the South China 
Sea, reports a special dispatch from 
Shanghai to the Tokyo Nichi Nichi. 
He will be accompanied by Major- 
General Piggott, former military 
attaché to the British Embassy in 
Tokyo, and Mr. Keswick, former 
chairman of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. Sir Robert Craigie, British 
Ambassador to Japan, will meet Mr. 
Cooper in Shanghai. 

September 30 The Chungking 
régime has not yet admitted the fall 


of Changsha into Japanese hands. 
All Chinese papers in Chungking are 
cattying false reports that the Chinese 
troops ate still defending Changsha. 

October 1 "Today sees commence- 
ment of the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from Changsha and surround- 
ing country of which they have 
purged all enemy troops as a result 
of the Hunan campaign which was 
started against the army defending 
the enemy Ninth War Zone about 
10 days ago. 

His Imperial Highness Prince 
Takahito Mikasa, brother of His 
Majesty the Emperor and a Captain 
in the Imperial Army, will be united 
in marriage with Miss Yuriko Taka- 
gi, second daughter of Viscount 
Masanari Takagi. An exchange of 
betrothal presents between His 
Imperial Highness and Miss Takagi 
will take place on October 3. 

October 2 The newspapers of 
Batavia reported October 1 that 
several merchantmen of Soviet 
registry have recently entered 
Sourabaya and are taking on large 
quantities of oil, rubber, and coffee 
destined for Vladivostok. 

The National Government of 
China appoints Hsu Liang, Foreign 
Minister, to be new Ambassador to 
Japan. In succession to Mr. Hsu, 
the present Chinese Ambassador Dr. 
Chu Min-i to Tokyo has been 
appointed to the post of Foreign 
Minister. ; 

Inspection of departing Japanese 
evacuees by the customs officials at 
Singapore, past the limit of necessity 
and bordering on almost outrageous 
insolence, is told by the Japanese 
who atrived at Kobe today. 

October 3 The presence of Their 
Imperial Majesties on Octobet 18 at 
the eighth special memorial services 
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for the wat dead which will be 

observed at Yasukuni Shrine from 

October 15 to October 21 is announc- 

ed today. 

In view of the prevailing interna- 
tional situation, the Government 
today promulgates an Imperial 
Ordinance concerning provisional 
mail regulations, taking effect simul- 
taneously. The ordinance aims at 
pteventing all espionage activities 
and propaganda inimical to this 
country as well as the leakage of 
national defence secrets to foreign 
countries. The ordinance is prom- 
ulgated under the provisions of 
Article 8 of the Imperial Constitu- 
tion. 

The Government of Japan has 
lodged a strong protest with the 
Government of Iran and the Gov- 
ernment of Britain against the 
suspension by the Iran Government 
of diplomatic privileges of the 
Japanese Legation in Teheran, it 
was learned Friday. It was on 
September 29 that the Iran Goy- 
ernment, under the pressure of 
Britain and the Soviet Union, noti- 
fied the suspension of diplomatic 
privileges of the Japanese Legation 
in Teheran to the Government of 
Japan. 

Three air officers of the Chungking 
force, disgusted with the scandalous 
Situation of the anti-Japanese front 
in Chungking, surrendered on Sep- 
tember 29 to the Japanese forces at a 
certain base in China to join the 
peace camp led by President Wang 
Ching-wei of the new National Gov- 
ernment of China, it is made known 
today. 

The yield of rice in Japan ptoper 
this year is estimated as of September 
20 by the Agriculture and Forestry 


istry to teach 593134,430 koky, 


The amount shows a decrease of 
1,683,208 kokw from the actual yield 
of 1940. The shortage thus created 
will be made good with tice 
shipments from Chosen and Taiwan 
as well as from regions included in 
the greater East Asiatic co- 
ptosperity sphere. 

The Imperial Navy’s submarine 
1-61, while engaged in training on 
the seas northwest of Kyushu on the 
night of October 2, sank after 
collision with a surface war vessel, 
it is officially announced today. 

October 4 The Japanese Goy- 
ernment formally closes its Embassy 
in Watsaw today. The Polish 
Embassy in Tokyo reciprocally goes 
out of existence the same day. This 
ends the Japanese-Polish relations of 
the past 23 years. 

Another key city falls to the invin- 
cible Japanese Army today when 
ctack Japanese units, headed by a 
column of tanks, occupy Cheng- 
chow, junction of the Lunghai and 
Peiping-Hankow railways. 

“* Although the situation surtound- 
ing us is unprecedentedly critical and 
the future of the Empire is by no 
means easy, the Imperial Navy is 
firmly resolved to temove all 
difficulties in the way of executing 
our national policy in order to fulitill 
the great duty of national defence.” 

The statement above is given by 
Navy Minister Admiral Koshito 
Oikawa in his address delivered at 
the Hibiya Public Hall for the 
strengthening of the home front 
service. 

October 5 The O.S.K. liner Buenos 
Aires Maru, 9626 tons, brings to 
Yokohama 615 passengers from 
Brazil and Argentina, 

The existing raw silk reeling basins 
numbering more than 210,009 
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an Proper (July 1) 
oe approximately 100,000, 
to a plan decided upon by 
d Forestry Minis- 


through 
will ie cu 

ing 
sr cae 0 


6 The result Se the dese 
: initial stage has 
vorayees erie ae of 
been oe eees Chengchow and 
ae w has been published. The 
pcre behind 2,150 bodies in 
caine between October 2 and 5. 
The total casualties suffered by the 
enemy are estimated to teach 35,000. 
The booty taken by the aa 
included 25 heavy and 3 light 
machine-guns, six rapid firing guns, 
286 rifles, and 3,871 hand grenades. 
October 7 However the Japan- 
American relations may develop in 
the future, Japanese residents and 
American citizens of Japanese parent- 
age will maintain a fair and just 
attitude. For the object of prevent- 
ing any unjust oppression upon 
those Japanese, the Committee for 
Protecting Japanese in the United 
States is formed by American citizens 
of Japanese parentage and leading 
Americans in San Francisco. : 
October 8 Japanese forces practi- 
cally complete cleaning the area 
around Chengchow of the Chinese 
army. Nota single enemy soldier is 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
the junction of the Lunghai and 
Peking-Hankow railway lines. ; 
In a nation-wide radiocast Agri- 
culture and Forestry Vice-Minister 
Kunio Miura gives a detailed explana- 
tion of the Government’s food 
Policy and asks the whole nation to 
Co-operate in order to assure an 
ample supply of foodstuffs. 
October 9 "The Board of Informa- 
tion announces organization of an 
official party which will soon leave 


tty: 
October 


to investigate tesources in French 
Indo-China. This group, the first 
move for Japanese-French-Indo- 
China economic collaboration, will 
be headed by Masayuki Yokoyama, 
former Japanese Minister to Spain. 

The so-called “October General 

Offensive” carried out by Chungking 
troops in districts north of the 
Yangtze River has been frustrated 
everywhere by Japanese attacks. 
In the Fifth and Sixth War Zones, 
troops under the command of Gen- 
eral Li Tsung-jen and General Chen 
Cheng, by the order of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, attempt to make 
an offensive but are stopped by 
Japanese counter-thrusts. 

Cordell Hull, American Secretary of 
State, at his press conference, when 
asked about reports alleging the 
United States, Britain and the 
Netherlands have agreed to terminate 
all oil shipments to Japan ee 

ing of Japanese assets, f 
i. ace ae think there is any 
agreement of that kind, adding, at 
least he does not know about it. — 5; 

Engagement of Het an 
Highness Princess Kiyoko Asak 
second daughter of His sai 
Highness General Prince Yasuhiko 
Asaka, to Lieutenant Count Yoshita- 

tsu Ohgyu of the Imperial Army has 
en announced. ; 
oui, ice er 
left at least 82,837 dead bo a 
i ttlefields in the recently: 
Sac eat campaign, It vc 
ie unced by the Press Section 0 
ca apace Expeditionary Forces 
i ] China. ; 
- x Alston of the sige’ Bee 
roblem as well . Me spite 7 
emergency ns a ea 
aati re aegular cabinet mectng 
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formally approves concrete details of 
the enforcement of the emergency 
food plan calling for a six million 
koku increase of the annual barley 
and wheat crops by diverting more 
than 104,000 hectares of mulberry, 
tea and peppermint farms and fruit 
orchards, 

October rx The Japanese Embassy 
in Washington has informed the 
State Department that the Japanese 
Government plans to send three 
Japanese ships, requisitioned by the 
Japanese Ministry of Communica- 
tions, to visit the United States for 
the purpose of taking passengers, 
including Americans, from Japan to 
the United States and bringing back 
Japanese now in the United States 
who wish to return to Japan, the 
State Department announces today. 

The ceremony of installing His 
Imperial Highness Prince Nobuhito 
Takamatsu, brother of His Majesty 
the Emperor, as Patron of the Japan- 
Italy Society is held at the Imperial 
Hotel. 

General Misao Kawai, tetired, 
member of the Privy Council, passes 
away at his home in Horinouchi, 
Sughinami-ku, from stricture of the 
heart. He was 77 years of age. 

October 12 The first anniversary 
of the inauguration of the Taisei 
Yokusankai (National Service Asso- 
Ciation) is celebratedina solemn cere- 
mony held at the headquarters of the 
association. 

October 13 The Navy Ministry of- 
ficially announces that it cannot help 
but regard that the missing members 
of the submarine «I ” 61 which sank 
in the waters northwest of the island 
of Kyushu on October 2 were killed 
in the performance of their duties, 

October 14 Announcement is made 
at noon by the Board of Information 


of the conclusion of an agreement 
between the Governments of Japan 
and Portugal with respect to the 
establishment of aerial setvice be~ 
tween Palao and Deli on Timor 
Island. 

Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
holds separate talks with the President 
of the Planning Board, Lieutenant. 
General Teiichi Suzuki, the President 
of the Board of Information, Dr, 
Nobumi Ito, and the Cabinet Chief 
Secretary Kenji Tomita, at the 
Premier’s official residence. 

October ry Solemn rites for the 
deification of 15,013 wat dead ate 
held at the Yasukuni Shrine on Kudan 
Hill tonight in the presence of 30,000 
war bereaved invited to attend the 
ceremonies. 

Emphasizing that the Imperial 
Navy is as strong today as ever and 
is constantly growing in power 
despite the four years of warfare 
which have followed the outbreak 
of the China affair, Captain Hideo 
Hiraidé, director of the Naval Press 
Section of the Imperial Headquarters, 
says in a speech at the Kyoto Mu- 
nicipal Hall that the Navy is fully pre- 
pared for any emergency. 

The Japanese evacuation ship Hiyé 
Maru sailed from Bandar-i-Shahpur 
for East Africa, picking up 49 Japa- 
nese evacuees from Iran on October 
14, it is jointly announced by the 
spokesmen of the Foreign Office and 
the Communications Ministry. 

The difficult task regarding de- 
marcation of the border line between 
Manchoukuo and the People’s Re- 
public of Mongolia near Nomonhan 
is completed at Hsinking when the 
delegations of Manchoukuo and the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia sign 
the necessary documents. 

The Government has ordered a 
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snering, oft seal Jot 
Sead a reduction in the period 
canta which students are temporarily 
exempted from military service. 
Premier Prince Fumimato Konoye 
it Imperial Palace and 
repaits to the p 
submits a report to the Throne con- 
cerning general administrative affairs. 
An atmy teshuffle is carried out. 
It includes four promotions and 
changes in a number of high posts 
inthe Army. A oe pleas ae 
idespread popular interest is t 
A eoitoent af Golbnd Hideo Ohira, 
instructor at the Army Staff College, 
to the post of chief of the army press 
section of the Imperial Headquarters, 
replacing Colonel Hayao Mabuchi, 
who has been given command of a 
unit of the army. 
ein erence Akito Naka- 
mura is appointed Commander of 
the Gendarmerie. ; 
The Navy Ministry announces its 
regular promotions and_ changes. 
Rear-Admital Seiichi Ito, Vice-Chief 
of the Naval General Staff, is pro- 
moted to the rank of vice-admiral. 
Rear-Admiral Masao Kanazawa, 
naval attaché at the Japanese Embassy 
in Nanking, is appointed Chief of 
Staff of the Yokosuka Naval Station. 
October 16 The third Konoye 
Cabinet resigns en bloc at 5 p.m. when 
Premier Prince Fumimato Konoye 
proceeded to the Imperial Palace to 
submit the resignation of his Cabinet 
to the Throne. It is just three 
months ago today that Premier 
Konoye tendered the resignation of 
his second Cabinet to His Majesty 
the Emperor at the Imperial villa in 
Hayama, 
October x7 A report reaching the 
Foreign Office from Lieutenant- 
General Yoshitsugu Tatékawa, Japa- 


nese Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, tells of the telephonic request 
made by the Foreign Commissariat 
to the Embassy in Moscow to com- 
plete preparations for immediate 
evacuation of the Soviet capital. The 
Same report says that the Soviet 
authorities gave no indication of the 
place to which the withdrawal of the 
Embassy is requested. 

October 18 The new Cabinet 
headed by General Hidéki Tohjo, 
War Minister in the previous Konoye 
Cabinet, is installed this afternoon, 
as follows : 

Premier, General Hidéki Tohjo; 
Home, General Tohjo ; War, General 
Tohjo; Foreign, Shigénori Togo; 
Overseas, Shigénori Togo ; Finance, 
Okinori Kaya; Navy, Admiral 
Shighétaro Shimada; Justice, Michi- 
yo Iwamura; Education, Dr. Kuni- 
hiko Hashida; Agriculture and 
Forestry, Hiroya Inq; Commerce 
and Industry, Shinsuké Kishi ; 
Communications, Admiral Ken 
Terashima; Railways, Ken Terashi- 
ma; Welfare, Surgeon-General 
Chikahiko Koizumi; Minister ue 
out Portfolio, Lieutenant-Genera 
Teiichi Suzuki. ee 

Premier General Hidéki Tohjo ie 
promoted to the rank of full Sean ; 
The installation ceremony for Ae 
eral 'Tohjo is personally conducte Mu 
His Majesty the Emperor es : 
Phoenix Hall of the Imperial Pa — 

The Navy Ministry eae x 
appointment of vie nee ; 
ru Hirata as Commander-in-Chie of 
the Yokosuka Naval Station a ie 
cession to Admiral Shighe au 

Shimada who has joined the ne 

Tohjo Cabinet as Navy Minister. ae 

The Sienna ere ee - 

i ichio 
one ae ence under Home 
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Minister Hidéki Tohjo. 

The third day of the special festival 
at the Yasukuni Shrine opens aus- 
piciously with the visit of His Majesty 
the Emperor at 10:15 a.m. for Im- 
perial worship of the newly enshrined 
wartdead. As the hour is heralded 
byradio and siren, the entire nation 
stopped work for a moment to join 
His Majesty in paying respect in 
silent prayer. 

October 19 With the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Tohjo 
Cabinet and its first statement, the 
public opinion at Washington gives 
up the earlier observation that it is a 
military cabinet for war execution, 
and realized that it is too early for 
imagining conflict with Japan. That 
is to say, Premier Tohjo is a mod- 
erate leader of Army circles, and has 
further declared, upon the formation 
of his cabinet, that he would follow 


the policy of the former cabinet, 

October 20 Kohsuké Tomioka is 
appointed Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police Board succeeding Iwao Yama- 
zaki. Jiro Imamatsu, Governor of 
Wakayama, is appointed Chief of the 
Police Affairs Bureau, in the Home 
Ministry. Ichiro Narita and Zentato 
Nii are appointed, respectively, Dj. 
tectots of the Local Affairs Bureau 
and State Planning Bureau, of the 
same Ministry. 

Shighénori Togo, new Foteign 
Minister, declares in a national 
tadiocast that the Japanese nation 
should deal with firm determination 
with any matter that concerns the 
existence of the Empire and its 
prestige, adding that the objective 
of Japan’s foreign policy is the main- 
tenance and enhancement of the 
peace of the world. 
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AERIAL SERVICE OPENED BETWEEN PALAO AND DELI 


(1) -Announcement by the Board of Information, October 14, 1941 


An agreement between the Governments of Japan and Portugal con- 
cerning the establishment of aerial service between Palao and Deli was signed 
at 11 a.m., yesterday, at Lisbon between the Japanese Minister to Portugal, 
Shin-ichi Chiba, and the Portuguese Foreign Minister, Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar. 

Deli is the capital of the Island of Timor belonging to Portugal. The 
establishment of an aerial route connecting this city with Palao has been a 
pending question since June last year, concerning which negotiations have 
been conducted by our Government with the Portuguese Government. 
That these negotiations have successfully resulted in the conclusion of the 
present agreement is a source of profound satisfaction. ; 

With the understanding of the Portuguese Government, test flights 
were cattied out seven times in all between October last and August this 
year, while negotiations were carried on. As these test flights were greatly 
successful, regular service will shortly be inaugurated upon the completion 
of various preparations. In view of the shortening of the distance between 
Japan and the South Sea Islands which will render closer their relations 
which have hitherto been handicapped by the lack of communication facili- 
ties, the establishment fof this aerial route must be said to have a deep 
significance. , 

The contents of the agreement will be made public later by both 
Governments. 


(2) The Agreement, Signed Octoher 13, 1941 


rial 

Article 1. The Government of Portugal se 2 a Jap eather 
transportati designated by the Japanese Govern : 

Pore aa Company 8 y the Jp ial aerial service between 


zation to engage in the business of regular commerci : the 
Palao or other point in the neighbourhood of Palao, designated by 
Japanese Government, and Deli, and vice versa. P 
‘ ortu- 
Article 2. The Government of Japan, on their ee as ed 
guese aerial transportation company designated by_ the a e O ereidl aerial 
ment an authorization to engage in the business of oak es a hbourhood of 
Service between Deli and Palao or other point =p t pets 
Palao, designated by the Japanese Government, and vag vilozed under the 
Article 3. The aerial transportation companies stip orting mails, pas- 
Pteceding two Articles shall have the obligation of transp 
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sengers and goods, and the Governments of the two countries mutually 
undertake not to impose any unjust restriction upon the transportation of 
such mails, passengers and goods by the company designated by each other, 

The provisions of the present Agreement do not prevent either of the 
two Governments from prohibiting within theit respective territory, for 
reason of the State, the transportation of mails and the debarkation or stay 
of all employees of the company engaged in the aerial service stipulated in 
Articles 1 and 2 of the present Agreement or of the members of the crew of 
the said company or passengers thereof. d 

Article 4. The aerial transportation company designated by the Japa- 
nese Government to carry on the business of aerial service provided under 
Article 1 must execute at least one return trip during the period of two 
weeks unless it is impossible to do so by reason of force majeure. The Portu- 
guese company designated by the Portuguese Government provided under 
Article 2 shall have the same obligation. 

Article 5. The Portuguese Government assute to the Japanese com- 
pany, designated by the Japanese Government, the utilization of ground 
equipments and technical facilities which are considered necessaty for the 
execution of the flight over the route over the territory of Timor; and 
the Japanese Government, in turn, assure to the Portuguese company, 
designated by the Portuguese Government, the utilization of ground 
equipments and technical facilities which are considered necessary for the 
execution of the flight over the route over the territory of Japan. 

Article 6. The technical details necessary for the execution of the 
Present agreement shall be fixed in the document signed between the compe- 
tent authorities of the two countries. 


Article 7. The Japanese Government resetve to themselves the right of 
revoking the designation accorded to a company and of designating another 
Japanese aerial transportation company in its place. The Portuguese 
Government reserve to themselves the same right. In such a case the 
concession shall immediately become invalid with tespect to the first com- 
pany and the terms of the concession shall be applied to the company 
designated subsequently, the first company having no power to make any 
demand on account of this against the Government from which it has 
teceived the notice of revocation. 

Atticle 8. The present agreement shall become invalid in case the 
Japanese aetial service provided under this agreement is not inaugurated 
within the maximum period of six months from the day when the utilization 
of ground equipments and technical facilities ate deemed possible. The 
Present agreement shall also become invalid in case the said service is 
ea Staind a petiod exceeding six months, except in the case for reason 
he, cae ge agonen dar ef the aforementioned aerial service shall 
of October 13 a ote ei His Convention telative to aerial navigation 
Seisilgtics ote te h the wicks .JWS and regulations in force within the 

Which the flight is made in so fat as it does not contravene 
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the said Convention of 1919. The aeroplanes of Portuguese and Japanese 

anies shall fly over the territories respectively of Japan and Portugal 
ake route designated by the Government of the country over which 
nye ht is made. The departure from the said route may be made only in 
ae of an emergency of with the consent of the Government of the country 
ovet which the flight is made, . 

Article 10. The concessions provided under this agreement shall not 
be of an exclusive character. Both Governments reserve to themselves the 
right of authorizing the establishment of other aerial services in their respec- 
tive territories in accordance with the conditions they deem proper. te 

Article 11. In case of the extension of the services provided un y 
Articles 1 and 2 outside the territories of Timor and Japan, ewer y, 
both Governments shall al common accord the conditions under whic. 

i i ade. 
aricept agreement shall be in force thirty days after 
the date of the signature and be valid for the duration e five 18 cape 
thereafter shall be prolonged automatically each yeat. eroe ee 
the two Governments may abrogate the present eee y g ad eae 
to the other Government at least six months prior to the expir 


first petiod of validity or the extended year. 
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6 months ¥28.00 (foreign, prepaid, ¥49.00). 


THE JAPAN TIMES WEEKLY 


A most popular publication, devoted to cultural activities and over- 


seas trade; profusely illustrated; stands high above all others in East 
Asia; special feature articles and regular departments in every number ; 
its Trade and Engineering Section highly reputed as authoritative 


sources for latest information in the field. 


Subscription Rates: all prepaid; Domestic, 1 Year ¥ 17.00; 
6 months ¥ 9.00; Foreign, 1 Year ¥ 23.00; 6 months ¥ 12.00. 


Published by 
. FHE JAPAN TIMES, LTD. 
: EDITORIAL & BUSINESS OFFICE: 
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THE PAPER FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO KNOW 
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JAPAN TIMES LAW SERIES 


Books no person engaged in finance, 


trade, investment or even tourism 
can afford to do without, whether he 
be a Japanese dealing with foreigners 
or a foreigner dealing with Japanese. 


ALREADY ISSUED: 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL LAW 
AND ENFORCEMENT REGULATIONS . ¥5.00 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCE SECURITY 


DIN Wee 38> Ga Popes Ao lis a ie RAE ee OND 
ALIENS LAND LAW AND ENFORCEMENT 
ORDINANCE 2. a8 a: ucts lee Gee. 4 SEROB 


FOREIGNERS TRANSACTIONS CONTROL 


REGULATIONS = oh oe. eb OO 
BUSINESS TAX LAW... ... . . . ¥3.00 
LAW OF COPYRIGHT OF JAPAN wane . . 3.00 


The Japan Times, Ltd. 


Tokyo, Kobe 
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A National Newspaper For International 
Readers 


The Baka Mainichi 


& The Tokyo Nichi Michi 


Published in English, Daily Except Mondays 


History is today being made at lightning tempo. 


In addition to speed, the Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo Nichi 
Nichi offer to their English Edition readers the following: 


JAPAN: An insight into what the Japanese are thinking. 
A day-to-day record, with many photographs, of what the 
Japanese are doing. 


EAST ASIA: Full coverage of the news from the front 
and of the momentous events occurring in East Asia. 

EUROPE & AMERICA: Reports from own correspondents 
in the key cities to cover the rapidly moving events. Greater 
linage of foreign news than in the Japanese-language news- 
papers. 


Subscription Rates: 
Single Copies 7 sen 


(Delivered by Carrier) 
¥1.40 per month 


(By Mail, Payable in Advance) 
¥1.50 per month in Japan, Manchoukuo, and China 
$2.60 Elsewhere 


(By the Year, Payable in Advance) 
¥16.60 in Japan, Manchoukuo, and China 
¥29.80 Elsewhere 


The Osaka Mainichi Publishing Co. 


Osaka Japan Tokyo 
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THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed - - - - - - Yen 100,000,000 


Capital Patd-up - - - - - - - Yen 60,000,000 
_ Reserve Funds OP - = + = = Yen 73,300,000 


Head Office: TOKYO 
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HOME BRANCHES: | 


Fukuoka, Gotanda (Tokyo), Hiroshima, Ikebukuro (Tokyo), 
Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Meguro (Tokyo), Mojis~ 
Nagoya, Nagoya-Kamimaetsu, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka, ~ 
Osaka-Dojima, Osaka-Kawaguchi, Osaka-Nishi, Osaka-Semba, 
Otaru, Shinjuku (Tokyo), Tamuracho (Tokyo), Wakamatsu 


(Kyushu), Yokohama. 
FOREIGN BRANCHES: 


Bombay, Dairen, London, New York, Shanghai, Sourabaya 


LONDON BANKERS: 
BARCLAYS BANK, Lip, MIDLAND BANK, Lip. 


NEW YORK BANKERS ; 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
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(1) Tour Manchoukuo in Comfort 


The fastest and most comfortable travel through Manchoukuo offered 
by the well-equipped, smartly stream-lined and completely air-conditioned 
Super-express ‘‘ Asia” serving almost all the great tourist centres, Dairen, 
Mukden, Hsinking and Harbin in only 123 hours. 


YAMATO HOTELS 
(Under the direct management of the S. M. R.) 
{ At Dairen, Hoshigaura, Port Arthur, Mukden, Hsinking, 
Wasbin & Mutankiang 
SFATION HOTELS 
At Baitsihar, Chengte (Jehol) & Chiamusso 


j 

, SOUTH: MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO. 
Head Office: DAIREN Cable Address: -** MANTETSU ** 

‘ BRANCH OFFICES: TICKET NGENTS* 


Tokyo, Hsinking & Mukden * 
- Japar Tourist Bureau 


INFORMATION OFFICES: * 
Chinhsien, © Harbin, Kirin, Mojji, 
Mutankiang, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New . 
York; Niigata, Osaka, Otaru, Paris, (Wagon: tts) 


American Express Co. 


) 


International Ste¢ping Car Co. 
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